




















The Mystery of 


“The Red Collar 


Only a little while longer to wait— 

“Red Collar” stands for brand-new family of automatic water heaters of 
super-quality for the small house field. 

It is a Value-Plus water heater, built ruggedly to stand the wear and tear of 
year-after-year service. 

Complete announcement will be made within a short time. 

Built and Guaranteed by a Well-Known Water Heater Manufacturer. 
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The illustration 
shows the Coal 
Feed Boxes and 
Gas Offtakes at 
the Stack Level. 





View of Coal Feed Boxes and Gas Offtakes 


In the Glover-West continuous carbonization system, the 
boxes on top of the retorts hold two hours’ supply of coal 
and are filled by the simple operation of a hand lever. 
The speed of extraction of the coke governs the rate of 
coal passage through the heated zone. 
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Carbonization as a Heat Distributing Problem 


Three Methods of Securing Even Heating Suggest Themselves 
By O. C. CLISHAM 


The process of carbonization is essentially the ap- 
plication of heat to a charge of gas coal. Jn order to 
conserve the desired products we conduct the process 
in a closed vessel, to the outside of which the heat is 
applied. In the present state of gas making, the 
carbonizing temperature must be that of a red heat, 
at least, which requires a refractory container. Ex- 
perience early showed that, for good results, this heat 
must be evenly distrib- 


heated with an absolutely single flame although 
some vertical benches approach that condition very 
closely ; none has the actual gaseous fame mantle in 
direct contact with the entire carbonizing surface at 
all times; and none uses a flame of zero length, 
though here, too, the vertical bench avoids the con- 
sequences of this fact by separating the flame pro- 
duction from the carbonization, as aforesaid. The 

terms are to be under- 





uted, or at least evenly 


stood only relatively. The 





graduated. At present the 
only economical source of } 
heat for such a process is 
a gaseous flame, using | 
that word to include the 
combustion products of 
any customary fuel. The 
fundamental problem of 
carbonization, then, is to 
apply a flame, or group of 
flames, to a_ refractory 
wall so as to heat it even- 
ly to at least a red heat 
over considerable areas. 
In endeavoring to se- 
cure even heating three 
modes of procedure sug- 
gest themselves, and in 
fact these methods are ex- 
emplified, to a large ex- 
tent, in three correspond- 
ing general types of mod- 
ern carbonizing apparatus 
which are, however, not 





We are of the opinion that the 
gas fraternity will find much of 


interest in this article and that it 


thought-out arguments.—Editor. 


vertical flue oven, for ex- 
ample, depends for its 
heat distribution mainly 
on having a relatively 
large number of heating 
flames under control. Cer- 
tain vertical settings ac- 
complish this result 
mainly by conducting the 
regulated complete com- 
bustion of producer gas in 


will arouse quite some discussion. a combustion chamber, 
The writer has handled his sub- 


ject well, and advances well- 


and then bathing the re- 
torts in the homogeneous 
products of combustion. 
The horizontal flue oven, 
by means to be described, 
effects a gradual combus- 
tion of fuel gas in contact 
with substantially the en- 
tire carbonizing surface. 
which merits the name of? 
' long-flame combustion, at 
least ir ison with 




















usually classified on that 
basis. For convenience 
we may term these three types of heating (1) mul- 
tiple flame, represented by vertical-flue coke ovens 
and horizontal retort benches, (2) indirect flame, rep- 
resented by certain vertical retort settings, in which 
the fuel gas is completely burned in a combustion 
chamber, out of direct contact with the carbonizing 
surface, i. e., the retorts, and (3) long flame, repre- 
sented by horizontal flue ovens. These terms are 
chosen in the belief that they are descriptive, but to 
avoid possible misunderstandings or animadversions 
resulting from too absolute interpretations of the 
words as customarily used, their intended meanings 
will be illustrated. 

Of course, all three principles of heat distribution 
are combined, in varying proportions, in any carbon- 
izing apparatus that was ever built. No unit is ever 
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illustrations may perhaps 
purely relative nature of t 







Multiple Flame C 


‘ 

It is fairly obvious that every individual flame re- 
quires a certain amount of supervisory attention from 
the operator. If producer gas is the fuel, dust ac- 
cumulates in the combustion nozzles, and coal gas 
causes similar trouble by its carbon deposits. Hence 
the routine of poking, swabbing, or burning out, with 
which we are all only too familiar. What is not quite 
so obvious, perhaps, is that increasing the number 
of independent flames, for purposes of distribution, 
results in increasing the necessary supervisory work 
out of all proportion to the numerical increase of 
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burners. 
same gas manifold would be more than twice as both- 
ersome to keep regulated as a single flame would be. 


That is, for example, two burners, on the 


The reason for this is inherent in the multiple or 
parallel system of distribution. In order to grasp 
the principle, let us take the simplest possible case, 
and consider the difference in action between a single 
burner and two, connected in parallel. Imagine a 
bench of retorts, for example, heated by a single gas 
flame. Now a partial stoppage of the orifice, nozzle, 
valve, or whatever controls the admission of fuel gas 
to the flame, would affect the heating of the bench, to 
be sure, but the effect would be a uniform one, not 
tending to produce underheating in one part of the 
bench and overheating in another. Moreover, with 
only one avenue of escape, the fuel gas would tend to 
build up pressure as the single opening became con- 
stricted, thus automatically correcting slight stop- 
pages. If, on the other ‘hand, the bench were heated 
by two burners supplied by a common gas manifold, 
a stoppage of one burner, however slight, would mean 
not only less gas through the stopped burner but 
more gas through the other one. ‘The partially 
stopped burner would then have slower gas travel 
through the orifice and would tend to plug up faster 
than the other, and so the condition of uneven distri- 
bution, however slight in the beginning, would ac- 
centuate itself if not artificially corrected. Without 
dragging out this argument to tiresome length, it can 
be seen that the more burners in parallel connection, 
the more this unbalancing tendency is multiplied. 
Anyone who has attempted to conduct gas in equal 
amounts through two or more ammonia washers in 
parallel will need no convincing as to the difficulty of 
such operations. One would be tempted to estimate 
that the unbalancing tendency is more nearly propor- 
tional to the square of the number of units involved 
than to the number itself. Similarly, in retort 
benches, etc., heated by a plurality of gas flames in 
multiple connection, every obstruction in the burner 
passages produces underheating in its immediate 
neighborhood and overheating in one or more other 
places. 


To gasmen, perhaps the most familiar application 
of multiple-flame heating is the horizontal retort 
bench. In some makes of setting the size of each gas 
opening can be varied by means of sliding tiles or 
nostril bricks. By means of daily cleaning with iron 
rods and adjustment of the sliding bricks the retorts 
can be heated evenly from front to back, with the 
temperature “tapered” off toward the gas take-off 
end. This is fussy and arduous work and must be 
done, a little at a time, every day in the year, under 
the direction of an intelligent and experienced person, 
to get the desired results. In settings where the gas 
openings are non-adjustable, or where this sort of 
work is neglected or omitted the heat distribution is 
something awful to contemplate, as anyone can 
testify who has been around much on trips of inspec- 
tion which have included some of the more obscure 
and poorly operated installations. Who cannot re- 
call the retort house where, on being asked for a 
“look at the heats,” the foreman, after numerous 
trials, finally found a peephole which could be reamed 
out, and upon applying your right eye to it, you were 
partially blinded by the white streak near the front, 
and forcibly reminded of an introverted zebra by the 








general view? You may also recollect that in the 
condenser house each condenser had its own perma- 
nently attached steam hose, as a single one could 
never have transferred around fast enough to keep 
the system free of naphthalene stoppages. 


Extended Application of Multiple-Flame Principle 


The most extended application of the multiple- 
flame principle is found in the vertical-flue coke oven. 
(In the Koppers oven, for example, there are thirty 
gas flames to each oven, half burning at a time, with 
thirty additional required to complete each block.) 
The heat ditsribution in this type of construction 
calls for a series of gas-regulating ports or nozzles, 
which, in the most successful installations, are acces- 
sible for inspection and cleaning. The importance 
of this work has been recognized by both designers 
and operators of these ovens, in a manner which 
many retort house superintendents could emulate 
with considerable profit. Men of no mean intelligence 
are assigned to this duty, and the top of a vertical- 
flue oven block is seldom visited without seeing one 
or more of these “heaters” at work, punching out 
nozzles or replacing them with remarkably ingenious 
tools, adapted for reaching the bottom of the hot flues 
where the nozzles are set. 

Various groupings of the vertical flues are found 
in the numerous makes of ovens, some with one divi- 
sion wall only, some with four groups on each revers- 
ing half, and some_in which the burned products re- 
turn down each immediately adjacent flue, but as far 
as our main problem of heat distribution is concerned, 
they all depend on a plurality of parallel flames, kepr 
equal by design of gas ports, aided by unremitting, 
intelligent attention. 


Indirect Flame Characteristics 


In the preceding argument, the distributional ad- 
vantages of a single flame were pointed out. as op- 
posed to a plurality of flames in parallel connection. 
Considering a bench of vertical retorts as a unit, this 
system applies to all the retorts in the bench what is, 
to all intents and purposes, a single flame. Of course, 
the producer gas may, and often does enter the com- 
bustion chamber through more than one opening. 
and the same applies to the air. But the combustion 
is substantially complete and the burnt products 
fairly well mixed before they come in contact with 
the carbonizing surface proper, practically as much 
so, in fact, as if they were indeed the products of a 
single flame. The entire bench must partake of any 
temperature change due to the operation of the heat- 
ing system. Consequently such changes are gradual 
and predictable, hence preventable. There need be 
none of the minute-to-minute local heating inequal- 
ities of the naphthalene-breeding sort caused, for ex- 
ample, by a plugged nostril in a horizontal bench. 

This system is obviously best suited to a tall, ver- 
tical structure, and is moreover limited to a gas of 
relatively low flame temperature, such as producer 
gas. To burn coal gas or blue water gas to exactly 
complete combustion under an arch would probably 
tax the strength of most refractories, and in the for- 
mer case would unquestionably lead to uneconomical 
cracking and deposits of carbon. 
(Continued on page 398.) 
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Analyze Rate Situation 


A Summary That Gives Much Valuable Information 


A summary of the gas rate situation throughout the 
United States, with particular reference to Indiana con- 
ditions, and comprising a condensation of answers to 
questionnaires from dozens of gas companies, is to be 
presented to the annual meeting of the Indiana Gas As- 
sociation at French Lick, Ind., in May. A special com- 
mittee appointed by the gas association, and working in 
co-operation with Earl Carter, chief engineer of the 
Public Service Commission 
of Indiana, has just com- 


ihe business realizes that there can be no general reduc- 
tions in rates until costs are reduced to a greater extent 
and until there has been a stabilization of these costs. 
We must reach a point where we can reasonably fore- 
tell what next month’s costs will be. That such a con- 
dition will eventually be reached no one can doubt. This, 
then, is a time when the rate question should be studied 
as never before, and when definite principles should be 
agreed upon and plans 
made for the future. 








pleted the report. What 
action the Indiana associa- 
tion will take in the matter 
is not known, of course, but 
that the summary will work 
at least for a basis toward 
which the thoughts of gas- 
men in the Central Western 
States will be turning more 
and more seems certain. 
The report delves into 
the question of whether the 
service charge should be 
applied, and draws several 
very interesting conclu- 
sions. One of the salient 
points it brings out, show- 
ing definitely that some ad- 
ditional part of the ready- 
to-serve burden should be 
put on the smaller consum- 
er of gas, is that 81 per 
cent of typical gas consum- 
ers in Indiana use be- 





The report which is presented 
here is very complete and will 
bear studying by any executive 
who is confronted with the prob- 
lem of rate changes. The under- 
lying data are such that they are 
applicable to any State.—Editor. 


In the past too many gas 
companies have been satis- 
fied if their income exceed- 
ed their outgo by a small 
margin, and have given no 
thought to the question as 
to the form of rate under 
which the income was ob- 
tained. They have not wor- 
ried about the question of 
whether their rate forms 
were fair as between cus- 
tomers of various classes, 
or whether they were prop- 
erly designed so as to result 
in the maximum develop- 
ment of the business. The 
gas companies can hardly 
claim to be fulfilling their 
true function until they are 
serving all the business thet 
economically belongs to 
them. The industry can 
never hope to reach this 




















tween 0 and 5,000 cu. ft. of 
gas amonth. The charges 
for delivering this small amount of gas to the consumer 
are now, in practically all cases, exactly the same as the 
charges for delivering millions of cubic feet to a larger 
consumer. It is obvious that such a condition of affairs 
:s discriminatory. 

The report is to be signed by B. H. Gardner, of the 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Company, of Lafay- 
ette, as chairman of the special committee; F. B. 
Tracey, of the Central Indiana Gas Company, of Mun- 
cie; J. D. Forrest, of the Citizens Gas Company, of 
Indianapolis; E. E. Clay, of the Columbus Gas Light 
Company, of Columbus, Ind., and E. Van Arsdel, of the 
Interstate Public Service Company, of Indianapolis. 

The report in full, as made public for the readers of 
the American Gas JouRNAL, follows: 


The Report 


There is probably no question before the gas compa- 
nies of the country to-day that is more important than 
the question of rates. Generally speaking, the commu- 
nities served are not satisfied with the rates in effect and 
are expecting adjustments of some kind. Everyone in 


condition with a rate sched- 
ule that is illogical or that 
does not properly apportion costs between the various 
classes of customers. 

It would seem that any rate schedule should meet the 
foliowing tests : 


1. Is it fair as between customers ? 

2. Will it give the maximum development of 
the business ? 

3. Is the principle one that can be sold to the 
public and that will be upheld by the com- 
missions and courts? 


The type of rate that is almost universally used in the 
gas business to-day is the block rate, such as: First 
10,000 cu. ft. per month, $1.50 per thousand, etc. 

A rate of this kind is not fair as between customers ; 
on the contrary, it is discrimination of the rankest kind. 

One of the best contributions that have been made in 
2 long time to the subject of gas rates is a paper by 
F. C. Freeman, of the Providence Gas Company, of 
Providence, R_ I., and entitled, “Analysis of Costs, Ap- 
plicable to a Service Charge.” In this paper Mr. Free- 
man analyzes the costs to the Providence company of 
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supplying their various classes of customers, based on 
conditions during 1920. While the costs set forth are 
applicable to Providence, there is little question but that 
a complete analysis of the costs of any gas company 
would show very similar conditions, and costs that 
would not vary greatly from Providence costs. Mr. 
Freeman found that the real cost to the company of 
supplying the smallest class of customers—namely, 


those using less than 400 cu. ft. per month—amounted 
to $17.40 per year, or approximately $1.50 per month, 
exclusive of the cost of gas actually delivered. His 
analysis also showed that the cost of gas service for 
various classes of customers varied as follows: 


Class of Consumers Net Cost per M 
Based on Consumption Delivered to 
per Month Customer 
} pm (SCR eee $6.75 
SE ES a an 2.66 
ee 1.7 
2,000 to SA ia aR ead 1.47 
EE a Be 1.34 
I he ke 1.26 
i 1.20 
ie Be ne 1.04 
NN TS ee 0.87 


As the majority of gas companies have a rate sched- 
ue which provides the same rate for consumption from 
0 to 10,000 cu. ft. per month, they present the spectacle 
of a great industry attempting to market its product at 
an average price, where the cost actually varies between 
$1.20 and $6.75 per thousand. Such a sales policy is 
certainly not equitable as between customers, nor is it 
calculated to result in the maximum development of the 
business. No one who has ever made a serious study 
of the average block gas rate has ever claimed that such 
a rate is fair. 


Many Items of Expense 


The reason for the great variation in the cost of sup- 
plying gas service is, of course, due to the fact that there 
are many items of expense, such as reading meters, 
bookkeeping, collections, miscellaneous office expenses, 
customers’ premises expenses, maintenance of mains, 
service and meters, and interest and depreciation on 
services and meters, that are more or less fixed and that 
go on regardless of whether gas is used or not. If the 
consumption is small, these items of expense are high 
per thousand; and, conversely, if the consumption is 
large, these items of expense are low per thousand. 

It costs no less to read the meter, post the account and 
make out a bill for 500 cu. ft. than for 25,000 cu. ft., 
and at least a large portion of the investment and main- 
tenance charges are not far different for the two cus- 
tomers. If the gas business were such that it were pos- 
sible for each customer to come to the gas works each 
day and take away his supply of gas, it would be prac- 
ticable to sell the gas all on the same basis and at the 
same rate. Where, however, the gas company is forced 
to undertake the delivery of the gas to any point, at any 
time, and in any quantity, and is required to maintain 
that supply at all times, and further forced to account 
for the delivery to each customer each month, then the 
problem becomes more involved. 


Retards Development of Business 


Many companies have recognized the fact that there 
are many items of expense that have no relation to the 
amount of gas delivered and that to attempt to charge 
an average price for gas results in discrimination as be- 
tween customers and retards the development of the 
business. Many of these companies have attempted to 
correct the difficulty by the introduction of a service 
charge of one kind or another. There are really two 
methods of applying a service charge. The more gen- 
eral way is a straight service charge, independent of the 
gas used, which results in a rate such as: Service charge, 
75 cents per month; charge for gas, first 5,000 cu. ft., 
$1.25 per thousand. 

Another way in which a service charge may be ap- 
plied is by making a relatively high charge for a very 
limited amount of gas, such as: First 200 cu. ft., $1; 
next 4,800 cu. ft., $1.25, per thousand. 

While these rates may seem quite different at first 
glance, the second rate will give practically the same 
revenue as the first rate, the only customers whose bills 
would vary under the two rates being those having no 
consumption or a consumption of 100 cu. ft. per month. 
It will be noted that in the second rate the charge of $1 
can be considered as being made up of a service charge 
of 75 cents plus 200 cu. ft. at the rate of $1.25 per thou- 
sand. 

The principle of a service charge in some form or 
otheh has been well established. The greatest objection 
has, of course, come from those whose bills have been 
increased by such charges. These have generally been 
the smallest customers, the very ones who have been 
paying less than they should ever since the gas industry 
was first established. Probably few of them realized 
that this was the case, and therefore it is no wonder that 
they have complained when they have been requested to 
pay a little more toward their fair share of costs. 


Some Decisions 


The following extracts from commissions’ decisions 
relative to a service charge are of interest. 

In the Ashtabula Gas Company case the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission said: 


There is a certain amount which the public must 
pay to enable the utility to operate. If a portion of 
it is paid in a readiness-to-serve charge, that much 
less is necessary to be produced from the sale of 
gas. The readiness-to-serve charge does not yield 
the company any greater sum, nor cost the consum- 
er any more money. It results only in a different 
distribution of the burden. 


In the case involving the electric rates of the Lock- 
port Light, Heat & Power Company, the New York 
Public Service Commission for the Second District said: 


The principal attack was made on the service 
charge for residence lighting. It was argued that 
the small consumer was made to pay more than a 
fair amount for his electricity and that there was no 
justification for such a charge. Because an in- 
crease is made in the amount that the small con- 
sumer has paid in the past, due to the fact that he 
has not been paying his fair share of the burden 
incident to his service, is no reason why he should 
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get that service at the expense of the other con- 
sumers who use a larger quantity of electricity. We 
have never seen any plausible explanation of the 
theory that the consumers of small quantities of 
electricity should be supplied at less than the cost 
to the company serving him. As a matter of fact, 
such a claim cannot be successfully defended. It 
is argued that the service charge raises the rate of 
the small consumer who is least able to pay and 
lowers that of the larger consumer who is presum- 
ably in better financial circumstances; yet we will 
not presume to, nor does the law requires us to, 
compel a company supplying electricity to furnish 
it to the small consumer at less than cost and at the 
expense of those who may be better able to pay, 
and yet this is the inevitable result if electricity is 
sold for residence lighting purposes on a flat kilo- 
watt-hour basis. 


sumer, whether presented in one figure or separated 
into two elements. 


The New Jersey Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sions, in Ocean County Gas Company, said: 


If they are not paid by the customer to whose 
sole use they are devoted, some other customer or 
customers must be charged with this cost, or the 
company must fail to receive reimbursement for 
such expenditures. Failure to recognize this fact 
tends to introduce an element of discrimination in 
rates unless each and every customer uses his serv- 
ice pipe and meter for approximately the same 
number of months of each year. 


The New Jersey Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners, in Hackensack Water Company, said: 


The costs for domestic, industrial and public 
consumers should be met by (1) a fixed service 
charge, payable whether water is taken or not, 
and (2) a charge covering proportional or varia- 
ble costs apportioned on the basis of the quan- 
tity of water consumed. 


In City of Hartford vs. Hartford City Gas Light 
Company, the Connecticut Public Utilities Commission 
quoted the findings of many other commissions in up- 
holding the service charge, and held: 


In line with these numerous decisions this com- 
mission is of opinion and finds that the installation 
of a readiness-to-serve or customer charge by the 
respondent as a means of increasing its necessary 
revenue and as an element in its rate structure is 
not improper or inequitable. 


The New Hampshire Commission, in Kinch vs. 
Concord Light & Power Company, said: 


The service or readiness-to-serve charge is gen- 
erally regarded by students of utility rates as pref- 
erable to the minimum charge, but there is a wide 
difference of opinion as to how much of the fixed 
costs should be included in the service charge. 

The best and fairest way to secure such responsi- 
bility on the part of every customer is by the use of 
a service charge which shall be only sufficient to 
cious conception. Such charges are based upon the make sure that no individual consumer is served at 
fact that the plant must be kept in a condition to an actual loss, in out-of-pocket expense to the com- 
render immediate service to each of its patrons, pany. .- - = ; a 
whether he draws upon it or not. It costs the com- Objection is made to a service charge that it in- 
pany money to be ready at all times to render such creases the cost of the small user out of proportion 
service, for a supply of gas must be kept in the to the increase to the large user. This must be true 
mains and pipes to the consumers’ business, ready of any just increase when the small user is not pay- 
for his immediate and instant use when he desires ing a fair proportion of the cost. 
it and notwithstanding he may not light it at all. In 
some respects it is comparable to the telephone 
which a patron has installed in house or office, 
ready to transmit messages, whether it is actually 
used by the patrons or not, and also to the charge 
for a taxicab or automobile which a patron may 
hold awaiting his use while on visits to store, house 
or office. If such charges are not imposed by the 


The Pennsylvania Public Service Commission, in 
Sellersville vs. Highland Gas Company, said: 


It is a popular error to say that a readiness-to- 
serve charge requires consumers to pay for that 
which they do not receive. This is a wholly falla- 


The Rochester Decision 


In the case of the City of Rochester vs. Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corporation, a case involving the validity 
of the service charge and which has been decided by the 
Court of Appeals of New York (the highest court in 





rate boards in the forms of a ready-to-serve charge 
they must of necessity appear in some other form, 
for the gross amount which any company is permit- 
ted to obtain from its patrons is made up of two 
elements of service actually rendered them, “ready- 
to-serve” and “consumption.” If the readiness-to- 
serve charge is lowered, the consumption charge 
must be raised; and if the readiness-to-serve is 
eliminated as separate item, then it will be necessary 
to include this cost in some other form. 
Readiness-to-serve includes those items of ex- 
pense of keeping the gas or water in the pipes ready 
to be used, and the consumption charge begins 
where this readiness-to-serve expense ends, and the 
two together make up the proper charge to the con- 





that State) since the first of the year, the court says: 


The expenses of a gas company are incurred 
partly in manufacture and partly in distribution. 
Its income must be adequate to reimburse it for the 
one outlay as for the other. Expenses of manufac- 
ture may be apportioned among consumers in pro- 
portion to the quantity of gas consumed. Expenses 
of distribution in their division may follow other 
lines. Some remain constant whether consumers 
are few or many. Others increase or diminish at a 
uniform rate with the number of the patrons. A 
service charge is an attempt to make the incidence 
of the burden as wide as the incidence of the benefit. 

From all the items included in the cost of distri- 
bution it segregates and divides per capita those de- 
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pendent.upon numbers. Such items there always 
are. Whenever a building is connected with a main 
there is expense which continues while the connec- 
tion is maintained. This expense will be the same 
though only a trifling quantity of gas, or even none 
at all, is used by the householder requiring the con- 
nection. In the absence of a service charge or some 
similar device there is the benefit of facilities, 
which would otherwise be needless, without the 
burden of contributing to the cost of supplying or 
maintaining them. The householder who closes his 
dwelling for the summer and pays nothing in the 
interval shifts the cost of maintenance incurred in 
his behalf to the householder whose dwelling is 
open throughout the vear. The occupant who con- 
sumes something, but not enough to pay his share 
of the expense, is carried by his neighbors when 
rates are increased to compensate for profitless ac- 
counts. Sometimes this result is avoided through 
the device of a minimum bill, which differs from a 
service charge in this only: that the charge is ab- 
sorbed and disappears when the minimum is 
reached. For the man who does not take anvthing, 
or less than the amount prescribed, the two devices 
are the same. Each is an expedient for maintaining 
the equilibrium between service and requital ; 
We are told that the plaintiff, being a public service 
corporation, is bound to serve, and that since it is 
bound to serve it may not charge inactive accounts 
for maintaining facilities for service. The conclu- 
sion does not follow from the premise. The law 
imposes the duty to establish connections for the 
householder who demands them, but it does not im- 
pose the duty either to install or to maintain gratu- 
itously. No one is under an obligation to permit 
connections to be made between his building and the 
mains. If he demands the facilities, with the added 
expense that follows, he thereby invites a service, 
and must be numbered among those for whom serv- 
ice is maintained. The Legislature has nowhere 
said that benefit shall be divorced from burden. On 
the contrary, permission is expressly given to assess 
upon the householder the entire cost of installing 
service pipes beyond the street line, and to demand 
a deposit in advance sufficient to pay therefor. If 
there is a right to require payment for installation, 
there must be a right to require payment for repairs. 
If. there is a right to insist upon payment in lump 
sum, there must be a right to distribute the payment 
in accordance with the monthly average of cost. 
Even if installation were at the cost of the company 
alone, this would not mean that a return upon the 
cost would cease to be a factor in the computation 
of the charge for service. The burden of maintain- 
ing the agencies of distribution is to be apportioned 
among the total body of patrons for whose benefit 
the agencies exist. No doubt it is to be apportioned 
fairly and reasonably. But if that requirement is 
satisfied, it is not a ground for complaint that each 
has been required to contribute his share of the 
expense. A service charge is not something in ad- 
dition to the price that would otherwise be fair and 
reasonable. It enters into the price of the com- 
modity not as an element of addition but as an item 
of deduction. In the case at hand the finding is that 
if the service charge were dropped, the price of gas, 
now $1.30 per thousand cubic feet, would become 
$1.45. The revenues of the company are the same 


whether rates are computed on the one basis or the 
other. The variance is solely in the distribution of 
the burden . . . Formal equality there indispu- 
tably is. The service charge is imposed not on some 
only but on all, and on all at the same rate. Dis- 
crimination, if it exists, must inhere in remoter inci- 
dents or consequences. We start with the recog- 
nition of the truth that perfect equality in operation 
as well as in form is not to be attained by any 
scheme of rates. Classification is not forbidden, 
if founded upon reason and not upon caprice or 
favor. There are those who think that a schedule 
which does not impose a service charge is discrimi- 
natory, since it shifts upon some consumers the bur- 
den of carrying the others. Occasional hardships 
there will be with any plan. It is a question largely 
of degree. The argument against the charge seems 
to rest upon the assumption that unjust discrimina- 
tion inheres in every rate that is not a flat or uni- 
form rate for every foot of gas supplied. The scale 
of charges must not be graduated, it is said, so as to 
adapt the payment to the cost. But that has never 
been the rule of rate making for public service cor- 
porations . . . With these provisions in force, 
we see no escape from the conclusion that a service 
charge, reasonably computed and moderate in 
amount, does not involve per se an illegitimate dis- 
crimination between classes of consumers. Aes a 
The conclusion thus reached is confirmed with im- 
pressive force by the judgments of courts and com- 
missions in other jurisdictions. Service charges 
have been sustained by the courts of Louisiana and 
Rhode Island. They have been sustained by public 
utilities boards in thirty-eight States. A joint con- 
ference committee appointed by the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission has recommended the adop- 
tion either of service charges or of some analogous 
expedient in New York. Such commissions as 
have disapproved the charge have put their rulings 
upon grounds not of power but of expediency. The 
result is a body of expert opinion which may not 
lightly be disregarded when classification is as- 
sailed as making an arbitrary preference. 


Decisions Quoted Are Typical 


The decisions quoted above are typical and might be 
multiplied by many times. As a matter of fact, the 
principle of the service charge has been upheld by 
practically every commission in the country, by many 
courts and by the supreme courts of at least three States. 
In spite of this, however, the straight service charge has 
proven very unpopular in almost every locality where i' 
has been introduced. The very fact that it has figured 
in sO many commission and court decisions is an evi- 
dence that the people generally have not cheerfully ac- 
cepted it. Your committee has attempted to find out the 
present feeling of the gas companies that have been 
using the service charge in their rates, and wrote to a 
large number of them. Replies were received from 
forty-one companies located -in sixteen different States 
and scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The re- 
plies almost without exception bore testimony to the 
fact that the straight service charge has proven very 
unpopular, and had resulted in protests and, in many 
cases, in appeals to the commission or to the courts. The 
replies indicated that many companies had already given 
up or were about to give up the service charge—the step 
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being taken merely to placate the public and remove a 
source of misunderstanding. Some of the companies 
were changing back to the old ordinary form of block 
rate, which seems most unfortunate. Most of the com- 
panies that had changed, however, had introduced a new 
rate- with a very high charge for the first few hundred 
cubic feet of gas. This is very nearly equivalent to a 
service charge, as pointed out above. One company re- 
ported a rate of this kind as high as $1.35 for the first 
100 cu. ft. The companies that had originally intro- 
duced a rate of this kind, as well as the companies that 
had given up a straight service charge rate in favor of 
the new form, both reported that the introduction of 
such a rate had resulted in little or no complaint, and 
that their customers apparently were satisfied to pay a 
relatively high rate for a small quantity of gas. From 
the evidence at hand it would seem that a rate of this 
kind will prove highly satisfactory to the customers and 
at the same time will result in a far more equitable divi- 
sion of the costs of service than the ordinary form of 
block rate. 
The Three-Charge Rate 

In considering the question of rates it is well to bear 
in mind the possibilities of the three-charge rate, espe- 
cially for industrial service. It is not believed that the 
time is ripe to consider the introduction of such a rate 
for general domestic use for two reasons. In the first 
place, it will be unpopular with the great majority of 
the customers, and in the second place, due to the neces- 
sity for the installation of demand-limiting devices, it 
will greatly increase the investment and operating ex- 
penses of the company. For a limited number of large 
industrial customers, however, the three-charge rate has 
great possibilities, but each company will have to study 
its own situation to determine the advisability of such a 
form of rate. 

There is one feature in connection with a rate contain- 
ing any kind of a service or fixed charge that is worthy 
of serious consideration. The greater the part of the 
total bill that is taken care of by a fixed charge, the 
smaller that will have to be covered by the commodity 
charge, and hence the lower the commodity rate can be. 
The lower the commodity rate, the smaller the variation 
in the size of the bill from month to month. The gen- 
eral experience has been that people complain about 
high bills, not so much on account of the size of the bill 
itself as on account of the fact that that particular bill 
is larger than some preceding bill that the customer has 
in mind. For instance, a customer complains about the 
size of, the bill for January, because he remembers pay- 
ing much smaller bills during previous months, which 
bills may have covered the summer months when the 
use of service was quite different. When a part of the 
total charge is taken care of by.a fixed amount, the va- 
riation from month to month is minimized. It is the 
testimony of practically all companies that have used a 

rate with a fixed charge of any kind that the high-bill 
complaints were greatly reduced. Some companies have 
even stated that a rate of this kind eliminated 90 per 
cent of high-bill complaints. Surely such a result is 
worth striving for. 

We have attempted to collect some data relative to 
the gas business in Indiana that should prove of in- 
terest. A questionnaire was sent out to all the mem- 
bers of the Indiana Gas Association asking that certain 
information be compiled and sent in. Most of the 
companies responded, and the information collected is 





presented in this report. Probably the data given will 
surprise many. It will be noted that twenty-five compa- 
nies, with a total of 105,200 customers, reported full 
information. Averaging the data from such companies 
shows the following facts: 

Per Cent of Net Mo. Cost, 


Customers using Customers Present Rate 


0 to 1,000 cu. ft. per mo... 25.2 $1.04 
0 to 2,000 cu. ft. per mo... 60.2 1.70 
0 to 3,000 cu. ft. per mo... 81.2 2.17 


When a charge is made that the gas rates in Indiana 
are high, it is well to know that 81 per cent of the gas 
users of the State use less than 3,000 cu. ft. of gas per 
month, with a resultant average bill of only $2.17 per 
month. This is only 7 cents per day. Compare what 
the gas customer gets for this 7 cents with some of the 
other things for which he spends an equal amount. It 
is hard to realize that a company can perform all the 
service that a gas company does perform for its cus- 
tomers, from the purchasing of the raw material to the 
delivery of the gas for use, including the billing and 
collecting, and including all interest and depreciation 
charges, and still keep the charge to 81 per cent of its 
customers as low as 7 cents per day—only a fraction 
more than 2 cents per meal. If the average gas rate in 
the State were cut one-seventh, or somewhat more than 
14 per cent, the result to the gas companies would prob- 
ably be bankruptcy ; but to 81 per cent of the gas users 
of the State the reduction in the cost of living would be 
only 1 cent per day. A careful study of the data here- 
with presented will show many other interesting facts 
jn connection with the gas business in this State. 

It was stated above that a rate containing a relatively 
high charge for a small amount of gas could be designed 
so as to give practically the same revenue as a rate con- 
taining a straight service charge. As an illustration of 
the possibilities along this line an analysis has been made 
of the business of one of the companies reporting. This 
company has somewhat more than 6,000 customers and 
during one month had sales amounting to just a little 
less than 16,000,000 cu. ft. The present rate of this 
company is as follows: 


Monthly Consumption Net per M 
so og ee $1.45 
Any part of next 20,000 cu. ft......... 1.35 
Any part of next 20,000 cu. ft......... 1.20 
Any excess over 50,000 cu. ft......... 1.05 


Minimum charge $1 per month. 


The application of the rate set forth above for the 
month in question resulted in a gross revenue of $23,368. 

If a rate made up of a service charge of 65 cents per 
month and a charge for gas of $1.20 per thousand for 
the first 50,000 and $1 for all excess were substituted for 
the existing rate, then, based on serving the same cus- 
tomers and selling the same amount of gas, the gross 
revenue would be $23,469. 

If a rate as follows were substituted for the present 
rate the gross revenue would be $22,990: 


First 300 cu. ft. or fraction thereof...... $1.00 
Any part of next 1,700 cu. ft. ...$1.25 per M 


Any part of next 3,000 cu. ft.... 1.15 per M 
Any part of next 20,000 cu. ft.... 1.05 per M 
Any part of next 75,000 cu. ft.... 0.95 per M 


Any excess over 100,000 cu. ft.... 0.90 per M 
(Continued on page 398.). 
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Reducing the Number of Non-Profitable 


Consumers 
What Hard Work Has Accomplished for One Company 


By JACOB B. JONES, Bridgeton, N. J. 


“How to Reduce the Number of Non-Profitable 
Consumers” presents a problem that most gas com- 
panies have to contend with, and, being a constant 
liability, it is one which gives the management much 
concern. 

There is no sure way of determining in advance 
whether a consumer is going to be profitable or not; 
and if there were, the gas company could not refuse 
to make a service connec- 


least some gas consumption every month in the year. 
We made a careful record of every consumer on our 
lines and called on each one personally. The results 
were truly surprising. 

We found that while we had been busy securing 
new consumers, not much effort had been applied in 
making our service attractive. 

The gas had simply sold itself! 

Our consumers had a 
meter in the cellar and a 





tion, particularly if there 





is an existing main in 
front of the property. 

Therefore the gas com- 
pany has only one re- 
course, and that is to 
make the service so at- 
tractive that the consum- 
er will become an asset 
rather than a liability. 

With the appliances at 
hand and the present fa- 
vorable attitude of the 
public toward the utili- 
ties, right now is the time 
to meet this situation. 

Many consumers are 
carriéd on our ledgers 
from year to year, and are 
a constant loss through 
no particular fault of their 
own but simply because 
they have not Cina fully 
sold on the idea of gas 
service. 


say ?—Editor. 








This paper was presented at the 
annual conventions of the Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey gas as- 
sociations, and created wide dis- 
cussion. We'll say that company 
was on the job. What do you 


line running to the shed, 
where they used a hot 
plate in the summer; but 
that was about all. 


A “Hurry-Up” Breakfast 


The first thing’ was to 
get an outlet in the kitch- 
en and have that plate 
working all the year 
round, even if it was only 
to “hurry up” breakfast in 
the morning. 

Once we had the hot 
plate working every day 
in the year, our work of 
displacing it with a gas 
range was made much 
easier. 

With the gas range es- 
tablished, it was only a 
step to secure at least one 
lighting outlet, and our 














The company I am con- 
nected with supplies gas 
to 3,600 consumers, and may be said_-to be fairly rep- 
resentative of conditions found in the average town. 

Taking our population of 15,000, we have about the 
same percentage of homes, stores and factories as 
found in cities of 100,000 and less. 

Along about the year 1900, and continuing until 
1910, our company added many new consumers to 
the lines. 

There was a general movement to “put in gas,” 
and this business came to us without much effort on 
our part. 


Business Came Fast 


In fact, we were so busy extending mains that 
about all we did was to stick in a service and set a 
meter, leaving the rest to the consumer. 


It is true that we carried a line of ranges and hot 
plates, but that was about as far as the service went. 

With the advent of the year 1910 we found that 
the ten previous years had brought us a lot of con- 
sumers—but they only used gas for five months out 
of the year, and our overhead was constant, for the 
full twelve months. Our first step was to secure at 





service was gradually ex- 
tended. It required five 
years of the hardest kind of effort to get those meters 
working every month in the year. 

Then, in the year 1915, we took 500 cu. ft. per 
month as our minimum and called upon every con- 
sumer who used less than that amount, and on a 
regular selling campaign raised our sales per cus- 
tomer. 

In 1918 we raised our minimum to 1,000 cu. ft. per 
month and made the same personal calls. 

With the beginning of our efforts in 1910 we found 
that we would have to increase the scope of our 
work. 

Piping houses for lighting outlets was one of the 
early moves, and for the past several years the gas 
company has handled all of this work. 

To give satisfactory service we felt that the gas 
company should sell all appliances, and proceeded 
squarely upon that policy. 


Creating a Sentiment 


We started out deliberately to create a senti- 
ment that an appliance bought from the gas com- 
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pany was the very best that could be had, and that 
our guarantee of service was back of it. And 1] may 
say that it has been the sincere desire of every mem- 
ber of our organization to maintain that reputation. 

Just the other day the secretary of a well-known 
stove company in Philadelphia called upon us and, 
noticing a bright new car lettered in gold. “At Your 
Service Every Hour,” remarked, “That is a nice serv- 
ice car; but why call it No. 6?” 

When told there were five others of the same type, 
he expressed surprise that a city of 15,000 could pos- 
sibly keep six service cars busy. We hardly had the 
heart to tell him that the new-business department 
also used two passenger cars of the closed type and 
brought their prospects by appointment to our show- 
room ; and, most important of all, that every car paid 
its Own way. 


A Field for Lighting Business 


With the type of lighting fixtures being offered 
to-day, there is still a wide field for this class of busi- 
ness for the company who is willing to go after it 
hard. 

“Cook with gas” has won its place in the home, 
and the stove manufacturers are helping to maintain 
that position by offering the gas companies most at- 
tractive and efficient appliances. 

Right now—this year—the gas water heater offers 
a big field for increased consumption. 

There is a certain psychology about fhis water- 
heater movement, and it is spreading the country 
over. 

A lot of consumers who are now non-profitable are 
going to forget what Saturday night means and be 
lifted out of the red-ink columns on the company 
books—if we go after it. 

For certain very definite reasons none of us can 
hope to entirely eliminate the non-profitable con- 
sumer; but all of us can, by good hard work along 
entirely practical lines, so inspire our working or- 
ganizations with the idea of attractive gas service 
that the non-profitable consumer will be the least of 
our worries. 





Water-Gas Tar versus Coal Tar 


Different people have different ideas as to what is 
meant by tar, states W. W., Odell, fuel engineer of 
the Bureau of Mines, in a technical paper just issued 
by the bureau. Some regard it as a black, hard 
“chewable” substance which is shipped in open bar- 
rels and used for roofing buildings (in reality this is 
pitch or asphalt}. Others think of it as a mysterious 
substance from which headache powders, colors, dyes 
and other chemicals are obtained. Part of the popu- 
lar misconception regarding the chief uses of coal tar 
may be due to such definitions of tar as are given in 
some dictionaries. Although only a small propor- 
tion of the tar manufactured is actually used for mak- 
ing drugs, chemicals, flavoring extracts and headache 
powders, it is not uncommon for dictionary defini- 
tions to state that tar is a black viscous liquid from 
which these and similar products are obtained. Ac- 
cording to Webster’s Dictionary: “Tar is a thick, 
brown to black viscous liquid obtained by the de- 
structive distillation of wood, coal, peat and other 


organic materials, and having a varied compos tion 
according to the temperature and material employed 
in obtaining it.” 

From this definition one can readily see that there 
is a possibility of producing an almost endless va- 
riety of tars by distilling substances of a nature simi- 
lar to wood, coal and lignite at various temperatures 
and under different conditions. It does not follow, 
nowever, that in order to understand tars one must 
have a complete knowledge of the chemical differ- 
ences and exact chemical nature of each one. Some 
tars are quite similar in many respects, in spite of the 
fact that they are made under different conditions 
and contain varying amounts of the constituents that 
go to make up tar. 

Although it is possible to produce an endless va- 
riety of tars, the varieties commonly found on the 
market in appreciable quantities are few in number 
and may be listed under the general heading of tars 
produced as a by-product in the manufacture of com- 
bustible gas or coke as follows: Horizontal-retort 
tar, inclined and vertical retort tar, by-product coke- 
oven tar, water-gas tar, producer-gas tar, and oil-gas 
iar. 

In fact, a more general classification can be made, 
and the chief varieties of tar on the market may be 
classed as: Coal tar (including retort tar and oven 
tar), water-gas tar, and mixtures of coal tar and 
water-gas tar. 

Water-gas tar has an entirely different origin from 
coal tar, and, in addition, differs from coal tar both 
physically and chemically. In appearance, however, 
it is much the same, except that it is much more 
fluid; that is, it has the consistency of water or oil. 
When a small quantity is rubbed between finger and 
thumb in a thin layer, it appears to be brown to 
black. Its specific gravity is very nearly the same as 
that of water, but when free from water the specific 
gravity may be as high as 1.15. Water-gas tar from 
smal! gas plants where the gas is produced intermit- 
tently varies more, both in composition and in physi- 
cal properties, than in the larger plants where opera- 
tion is continuous. Tars with specific gravities little 
greater than that of water (1.00) are not separated 
from water as readily as the heavier tars. Frequently 
water-gas tars are found that carry considerably 
more than 50 per cent of water. Such a fluid is, to 
be specific, an emulsion of tar and water, yet in ap- 
pearance it is tar. Water-gas tar contains compounds 
known as paraffins which are not present in coal tar. 
It is further distinguished from the latter by its not 
containing any appreciable amount of tar acids. Free 
carbon is seldom present in amounts greater than lL 
to 4 per cent. 





Transmission Losses of Natural Gas 


R. A. Cattell, natural gas engineer of the Bureau 
of Mines, is collecting information on orifice meters 
and other methods being used for the measurement 
of natural gas. The data are being forwarded to the 
Gas Measurement Section of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, which is co-operating with the Bureau of Mines 
in developing coefficients for orifice meters at dif- 
ferent pressures. 
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Eastern States Conference Formed 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania Associations in Important Move 


Under authority of resolutions presented at the 
1921 meeting of the New Jersey Gas Association and 
the Pennsylvania Gas Association, the presidents of 
the associations appointed joint committees to formu- 
late articles of agreement between the associations, 
under which a name would be given to the annual 
joint meeting in effect for some years past and pro- 
vide what would be practically a single committee to 
handle all matters con- 
nected with this annual 


articles of agreement and were subscribed to by the 
council of the Pennsylvania Gas Association on Feb. 
27, 1922. 

The development of this matter seems to have ap- 
proached from two directions-—one from the fact that 
the Pennsylvania and New Jersey State associations 
have jointly met in April for several years; the other 
from the gradual growth of the thought that the 

American Gas Association 
was reaching such a size 








joint meeting. 

It was also felt that to 
this combined meeting 
there should be invited 
gas companies from the 
States near Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey in which 
there existed no local as- 
sociation. It was felt that 
the opportunity to devel- 
op public interest in the 
problems of the gas indus- 
try through the meetings 
of such a group should 
not be lost. 

From the Pennsylvania 
association H. H. Ganser, 
L. R. Dutton and C. E. 
Bartlett were appointed. 

From the New Jersey 
association R. R. Young, 
C. W. Hoy and W. G. 
Gribbel were appointed. 

This committee invited 








The action of the New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania gas associa- 
tions in forming the Eastern 
States Gas Conference is one of 
the most important in years. The 
development will be watched with 
a great deal of interest.—Editor. 


in membership and geo- 
graphic distribution that 
one large convention each 
year required such an 
economy in point of time 
allotted for the discussion 
of the various phases of 
the industry as to prevent 
an individual from hear- 
ing all that. he came to 
hear, due to the fact that 
he could not be in two or 
three different section 
meetings at the same time. 
This also coupled with the 
fact that much time and 
expense were incurred by 
members coming from 
points distant from the 
city in which the conven- 
tion was held. 

As a result of tenden- 
cies toward consolidation 














to meet with it R. F. Bon- 

sall, of Baltimore, Md.; 

J. M. Scott, of Wilmington, Del., and W. R. Rhoades, 
of Hagerstown, Md. , 

This committee of nine members at its first meet- 
ing elected H. H. Ganser as chairman and Mr. Grib- 
bel as secretary. The committee had six meetings 
during the year and evolved articles of agreement 
which were modified by the New Jersey Gas Asso- 
ciation directors at a meeting held in Trenton on 
Dec. 2, 1921, and then subscribed to by the council 
of the Pennsylvania Gas Association at a meeting 
held Dec. 6, 1921. 

It soon became evident, however, that these arti- 
cles of agreement failed to completely meet the ideas 
of several gas companies in New Jersey, and a mecet- 
ing of representatives of the gas companies of New 
Jersey was held in Trenton on Jan. 28, 1922, at which 
suggestions were made for incorporation in the 
articles of agreement. 

A resolution was passed at this meeting to the 
effect that were these suggestions made part of the 
articles of agreement, the companies there repre- 
sented pledged their support without further change. 
These latter additions were incorporated in the 





of State and district gas 
associations in other parts 
of the country, the board 
of directors of the American Gas Association at its 
last meeting created a committee whose duty it is to 
make a study of the subject of geographic division 
of the association. Having these two developments 
in mind approaching from opposite directions, it 
seemed natural that something might be done by the 
Pennsylvania -and New Jersey associations to form a 
nucleus about which a geographic division of the 
American Gas Association would subsequently be 
formed, if such became necessary. 

It was made clear at an early date that nothing 
must interfere with the independent identity of the 
two State associations, and the original articles of 
agreement covering what ‘has been called the “FEast- 
ern States Gas Conference,” for want of a better 
name, have been so molded as to govern only the 
various matters connected with the annual meetings 
and to studiously avoid any tendency to minimize the 
importance of the two associations. 

If a criticism is in order it may wisely he said that 
this whole subject has been taken too much on faith 
There must be more friendly opposition of the kind 
(Continued on page 398.) 
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Removal Notice 


The “American Gas Journal” is now 
located in the Dodge Building, 53 Park 
Place, New York City. 

Telephone Barclay 6736 











Settling the Coal Strike 


Exactly as predicted in these columns several weeks 
ago, plans are being formulated looking toward the end 
of the coal strike, and it is said that high Government 
officials have taken the matter in hand and that much 
of the talk that has been going on has not been put out 
by those who were accomplishing the real work behind 
the scenes. 

Dispatches which seem to be authentic state that 
President Harding is now considering a plan that will 
look toward a settlement of the strike and which will 
deal with the problem in such a way that there will be 
no repetition in the future. This plan, it is said, does 
not contemplate Government supervision in any form. 

The officials of-the striking miners have been hoping, 
according to those who are well informed, that the Gov- 
ernment would step in, take charge of the situation, and 
that the coal mines would be placed under. close super- 
vision of the Federal authorities. The men pointed to 
the rate of wage allowed by the Government during the 
war as an indication of the way in which they weuld 
be treated, and accordingly every effort was bent toward 
this end. That they have not succeeded is indicated in 
the dispatch which we have referred to. 


But, after all, no real suffering has been caused, ac- 
cording to reports of the Government, which stated in 
a recent bulletin that the falling off in the amount of 
coal mined was due not to the strikers but to a falling 
off in demand. The report also stated that should a 
demand arise, in all probability it could be cared for. 

We believe that close observers of the situation will 
find that the statements made by the American Gas 
Journat will be verified by events. The information 
on which they have been made has been of the best, and 


they have been made by those who understood thor- 
oughly what was taking place. 





Discussing Rate Making 

A report that will have much interest for gas com- 
pany executives in all parts of the country is the one 
which will be made to the annual meeting of the In- 
diana Gas Association to be held next month, and which 
is printed in full in this issue. This question of rates is 
a most vexing one, and frequently by a change in sys- 
tem of charging a company is able to weather a con- 
dition that ordinarily would force a receivership. 

The many decisions that are quoted in the report have 
been gathered from all parts of the country, and are 
comprehensive in showing that the problem of rate 
making is receiving the careful attention of regulatory 
bodies. The court decisions which have been given on 
the subject also seem to indicate that the judiciary is 
cognizant of the confiscatory features of the old-style 
method of charging. 

Gas men will readily agree that there is an undue 
burden placed on the company by reason of the smaller 
consumer, whose account requires as much labor on the 
part of the force of the company as does the larger 
account. It is a peculiar thing also that much of the 
difficulty of collection is found with the smaller ac- 
counts, for it seems to be a fallacy of people that the 
smaller bills will be allowed to wait until they have 
reached a fairly large amount. In many cases this 
means that a company must maintain a force of col- 
lectors who are forced to make repeated calls before a 
collection is effected. 

But, as has been pointed out in the report, this 
change in the system of charging does not mean that 
the total income of the company is increased in all cases, 
but it does mean that there is an adjustment between 
the burden that is placed on some of the wholesale users 
as against the slight load carried by the smaller con 
sumer. 

Rates and rate making constantly arise, and we are 
glad that the Indiana association has placed the subject 
in the hands of such a capable committee, whose recom- 
mendations have the advantage of not only having a 
basis in fact but also of being practical. We congratu 
late both the committee and the association on the work 
that has been done. 
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Carbonization as a Heat Distributing Problem 
(Continued from page 388.) 


Long-Flame Characteristics 


A flame can conceivably be prolonged by any 
means which delays the union of the fuel gas with 
the oxygen necessary for its complete combustion. 
In the case of coal gas, this must also be protected 
from the cracking action of the hot refractory flue 
walls. 

The horizontal-flue coke oven accomplishes both of 
these functions in a strikingly effective manner by 
the device of series flues. To a disinterested out- 
sider, concerned only for the development of the gas- 
making art, it would seem that this feature of this 
type of carbonizing apparatus has never been ade- 
quately presented to the gas fraternity. A German 
oven designer once stated that he could see that a 
thirty-foot horizontal flue can be heated, but that he 
couldn’t understand how it was possible, and many 
gasmen feel that same way about it to-day. 

The modern regenerative horizontal-flue coke oven 
has six heating flues next each oven wall, which tra- 
verse the entire length of the oven, substantially 
thirty feet. During half the regenerative cycle the 
hot air from one regenerator enters the top flue and 
travels the entire length of the six flues in all series, 
passing out the bottom flue into the other regenera- 
tor. During the other half-cycle the course is re- 
versed, air entering the bottom flue and leaving the 
top. During its passage up or down the flue system, 
this current of air is joined by the fuel gas from five 
burners, placed in the end communicating openings 
between the flues, so that the movement of the air 
carries the gas flame into either the upper or lower 
flue, according to reversals. 


Following the direction of the air, the first gas 
flame burns in a large excess of air, and is accordingly 
not able to attain its full flame temperature, i. e., that 
attained in a theoretically perfect combustion. The 
second flame then burns in an atmosphere in which 
a portion of the excess oxygen originally present has 
been converted to CO, by the first flame. This dilu- 
tion, or pollution, if you prefer, of the atmosphere 
compensates for the diminution of excess air and 
keeps the flame temperature about the same through- 
out the entire process. It also causes delay in the 
meeting of the second supply of gas with its fuli 
quota of oxygen, resulting in a delayed combustion 
and a prolonged flame. This effect is increased in 
each succeeding flue until in the last the combustion 
of the air is just complete. 

This system should be seen to appreciate how well 
it merits the description of long-flame heating. 
Viewed from the end opposite a burner, the entire 
flue appears in a tremulous state of active combus- 
tion. The gaseous atmosphere is slightly hazy, but 
never smoky, once the initial adjustments are per- 
fected. No deposition of carbon can take place as 
there is always an excess of oxvgen present until the 
last burner is reached in the last flue. If carbon 
should deposit in the last flue on account of careless 
adjustment of fuel gas supply, upon reversal the last 
flue immediately becomes the first and is traversed 
by the current of hot air direct from the regenerator, 
which constitutes a continuous automatic scurfing or 


decarbonizing system. Due to the progressive dilu- 
tion with CO.,, as described, the flame temperature 
never approaches the theoretical, which for coal gas 
is well above the fusing point of silica, but a pro- 
gressive, delayed vielding up of heat at a sufficiently 
moderated temperature is effected in immediate con- 
tact with the heating wall, thus fulfilling the funda- 
mental task of carbonization. 





Analyze Rate Situation 
(Continued from page 393.) 


It will be noted that all three rates produce substan- 
tially the same revenue. From all the information avail- 
able it would seem that the last-named rate would have 
the advantages of being equitable as between custom- 
ers, would encourage a more liberal use of gas service, 
would tend to reduce high-bill complaints, and would be 
cheerfully accepted by the customer. 

We have had a number of meetings, have studied 
practically every report on rates that has been presented 
to the gas industry in the past three or four years, have 
corresponded with many companies having actual ex- 
perience with various forms of rates, and after having 
considered the rate question from every angle we are 
unanimously of the opinion that the rate best adapted 
for general use at this time is a rate made up of a fixed 
sum for a very small amount of gas plus a rate for gas 
per thousand considerably lower than the initial charge. 
We are of the opinion that the initial step should be not 
more than 400 cu. ft., and that the initial charge should 
be not less than $1. In no case should the charge be less 
than $1. If it is made less than this it will constitute 
discrimination, in that many customers will continue to 
obtain service at less than cost. We recommend that 
any gas company in contemplating a reduction in rates 
adopt a rate of this kind, and we further recommend 
that the proper officers or committees of the Indiana 
Gas Association present this matter to the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of the State and urge that any adjust- 
ments in gas rates that are made in the future be along 
this line. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. Van ARSDEL, 
E, E. Cray, 
J. D. Forrest, 
F. B. Tracry, 
E. H. Garpnrr (Chairman). 


Eastern States Conference Formed 
(Continued from page 396.) 





that wants to know what it is all about and what are 
the reasons for it. Do we want it and do we need it? 
These questions must be asked and answers must be 
made that satisfy everybody. The whole thought of 
the conference committee has been to build a struc- 
ture which would lend itself to searching educational 
publicity in our own community of the problems with 
which the industry has had to struggle during the 
past five years. There are evidences on all sides of a 
strengthening of favorable public relations, and it 
would seem that with the prospect of returning ade- 
quate revenue there is an opportunity to further es- 
tablish the merit and usefulness of the industry and 
its indispensable relation to public welfare. 
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Owners of Republic Utility Securities in 
Indiana Protest Against Increase 
in Public Utility Taxes 

The protest against “the easiest way” for tax offi- 
cials to solve some of their problems in such States 
as Indiana, has just been carried to Governor War- 
ren IT. McCray, the Indiana State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners and the Public Service Commission by a 
delegation of public utility operators, representing 
practically all the big utility systems in the State. 
Rumor has had it for some time in Indiana that the 
period of “high taxes” was becoming obnoxious to 
the public. Of course, the public has known that 
even longer. Probably it is exactly the same in every 
other State. 

Out in Indiana, however, the farming class repre- 
sents at least 60 per cent of the voting population. 
Now the politicians do a whole lot for the “voting” 
population in every State, and if they can determine 
that one element of that population represents 60 per 
cent of the total population then it is a pretty safe 
bet—at least in Indiana—that that element will be 
met forthwith by the Greeks, bearing gifts—as the 
saying goes. 

Before the utility men “got wise” to the situation 
out in Indiana, various county and township assessors 
throughout Indiana had heard the clarion call of the 
voter, urgling to its mate in many a rural highway 
and hedge as the springtime drew on apace, or so the 
story goes that is being told in Indiana now. There- 
fore, what could the mate of the voter—who is al- 
ways the politician, or assessor, or vice versa, as they 
say in Indiana—do but listen to the soft and thrilling 
urgles. The net result of this Hoosier love-making 
this spring had been, it was reported to several of the 
utility operators, that farm lands in Indiana were be- 
ing valued for taxation purposes at a very general 
decrease over the former valuations. 

Now that was all right. until it fell true that the 
very same amount of tax money—or more—that had 
been provided in past years would have to be raised 
next year out of this year’s assessments for ye mate 
of the urgler to expend in the townships and counties 
of the State on mew jobs for old wheel horses, etc. 
And so it was that a committee from the Indiana 
Public Utility Association has just waited on the 
Indiana Governor, the State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners, which has review powers over local taxing 
officials, and on the members of the Public Service 
Commission to point out that “the tendency is to- 
ward reducing farm-land valuations and maintaining 
or increasing the level on which other property is 
appraised.” 

The committee told its respective audiences that a 
10 per cent reduction of farm-land appraisements 
would mean a 50 per cent increase of taxes on public 
utilities and that this would mean higher public 
utility rates. 

Sixty thousand Hoosiers own public utility securi- 
ties. the committee said, and public utility taxes now 
take from 8 to 13 per cent of the gross income of all 
the utilities each year. 

Members of the committee included Arthur W. 
Brady, of Anderson, president of the Union Traction 
Company; Frank Wampler, of Indianapolis, vice- 
president of the Indiana Bell Telephone Company ; 
C. L. Kirk, president of the Indianapolis Water Com- 





pany ;S. E. Mulholland, of Fort Wayne, of the North- 
ern Indiana Gas & Electric Company; E. J. Burke: 
secretary of the Citizens Gas Company, of Indianap- 
olis, and Marshall V. Robb, of Clinton, of the Wa- 
bash Valley Electric Company. The committee also 
represented the Indiana Gas Association, the Indiana 
Telephone Association, the Indiana Electric Light 
Association, water companies and interurban rail- 
ways. 

It remains to be seen, said members of the com- 
mittee, what will happen. Which is a philosophical 
way of looking at things—and one often used out in 
Indiana, when the spring mating season is at hand, 
and an election day only six months away! 





Preparation and Uses of Tar Discussed in 
Paper Issued by U. S. Bureau of Mines 

The issuance of Technical Paper 268, “Preparation 
and Uses of Tar and Its Simple Crude Derivatives,” by 
W. W. Odell, fuel engineer, is announced by the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 

The importance of tar as a commercial product has 
been emphasized during the past five or six years more 
than ever before, savs the author. In that time, the 
market for tar and its products fluctuated in an unprec- 
edented way, because of the war and other conditions, 
with the result that the production of tar and tar prod- 
ucts increased greatly. A large proportion of the in- 
crease is due to the installation of by-product coke ovens, 
which are fast replacing the beehive ovens, from which 
tar and other by-products are not recovered. The in- 
creasing demand for steel and the shortage of anthracite 
coal during the war were a great impetus to the coking 
industry. In 1920 tar was being produced in greater 
quantities than ever before, but the entire output was 
not on the market for sale, as increasingly large quan- 
tities were being used for fuel. However, in some lo- 
calities where the output of tar was small or was of 
inferior quality—particularly water gas tar—there 
seemed to be no great demand for the product. 

This paper discusses the uses to which some of the 
various tars are put and shows briefly the usual methods 
of working up tar into some of its simple or easily pre- 
pared derivatives, for which a market can generally be 
found. Although coal tars are given chief considera- 
tion, the properties and characteristics of water gas tar 
are mentioned, for the reason that this tar is often pro- 
duced in plants where coal tar is made, the mixed tar 
being collected and marketed, and for the further reason 
that the presence of water gas tar in some coal-tar 
products is specifically interdicted by commercial speci- 
fications. This publication is not a handbook on tar 
distillation, for that subject can hardly be covered ade- 
quately in such limited space, but is published by the 
Bureau of Mines as a general treatise on the utilization 
of tar. 

Technical Paper 268 may be obtained by addressing 
the Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


First-Aid Work in Oil Fields 


The crew of mine-rescue car No. 1 of the Bureau 
of Mines is engaged in the work of giving first-aid 
training to the employees of oil-producing companies 
in the Kern County, Cal., fields. Instruction of first- 
aid classes for the Standard Oil Company near 
Bakersfield, Cal., and for the Union Oil Company 
has recently been completed. 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


Report 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


‘ Apr. 27, 1922 

Company Issue Maturity Bid Asked 

American Lt. & Trac. Co........... Five Year 6s........ May 1, 1925 106% 107% 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co............ First Consol. 5s..... May 1,1945 94% 95% 

Columbia Gas & Elec. Co.......... is cbencenas May 1,1927 92% 93% 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. 

Ge I ose dcncda<ctsass First Ref. 7%s...... Dec. 1, 1945 106 107 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co....General 4%s........ Feb. 14, 1935 89% 90 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...... Sec. Conv. 7s ....... Feb. 1, 1925 114 115 
New Amsterdam Gas Co....... .. First Consol. 5s..... Jan. 1,194 75 78 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co............ Gen. (now Ist) 5s...May 1, 1949 91 93 
Beteatt- Cite. Gee Ge: 0c. oo scecsces GCMs sie <udke dees Jan. 1,1923 97 9% 
Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 

Philadelphia ............... ERE ey Jan. 1, 1928 9834 9934 
Hudson County Gas Co............ POR Mn nck shedesacs Nov. 1, 1949 87 89 
Laclede Gas Light Co.............. Ref. & Ext. 5s......Apr. 1, 1934 91% 92 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co.......... First & Ref. 7s...... June 1, 1923 100 101 
Michigan Light Co................ First & Ref. 5s...... Mar. 1,196 8&8 9% 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... RD” RES ge otic: May 1,1927 92 93 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............ Gen. & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1,1942 9114 92 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............ First & Ref. 7s...... Dec. 1, 1940 106 108 

Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp........... Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1, 1937 95 95% 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co....... Refunding 5s ....... Sept. 1,1947 90 90% 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... anet T. civabeck< stax July 1, 1937 95 9614 
Portland Gas & Coke Co.......... First & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1,1940 88 8&8 
Seattle Lighting Co................ Refunding 5s........ Oct. 1, 1949 86 88 
Southern California Gas Co........ PR nos cht abctin Nov. 1,1950 9% 98 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........... Ref. & Ext. 5s...... July 1,1957 9% 9% 
Washington Gas Light Co......... Genefal 5s.......... Nov. 1, 1960 9234 93% 
Western States Gas & Elec. Co. 
fae First & Ref. 5s......] June 1, 1941 8734 90 





Anent Mutual Oil Shale Co. 

Capitalized and incorporated for 
$1,000,000 the Mutual Oil Shale 
Company, a purely Colorado com- 
pany, will operate under the pat- 
ents and licenses of the Rio Blanca 
Shales Land Company, owners of 
the Colorado rights of the Brown 
fractionating retort, and will op- 
erate lands near the Index plant, 
installing the Brown retort. 

The officers are J. W. Cook, pres- 
ident; I. J. Cook, first vice-presi- 
dent ; A. C. Seitz, second vice-pres- 


ident; W. A. Garrett, third vice- 
president; F. G. DeWitt, secretary 
and Charles S. Cook, treasurer. 

These officials with Mrs. Ida C. 
Wilson added, comprise the board 
of directors. 





San Diego Gas & Electric to 
Buy Coronado Co. 


Oakland, Cal.—United Light, Fuel 
& Power Company has made appli- 
cation to the Railroad Commission 
for an order authorizing it to sell its 
electric light and power distribution 
system in the city of Coronado to the 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. The price agreed up- 
on between the utilities, subject to 
the approval of the commission, is 
given at $100,000 in cash. The sale 
includes physical property, privileges, 
franchises and good-will. The San 
Diego Consolidated is new engaged 
in selling gas in Coronado, and it 
seeks to acquire the electric business 
by this purchase. 


Commission Authorizes Bond 
Issue of $2,000,000 


San Francisco, Cal—The Los 
Angeles Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion has been authorized by the 
Railroad Commission to issue and 
sell at not less than 96 per cent of 
their face value and accrued inter- 
est $2,000,000 of 6 per cent twenty- 
year general and refunding bonds 
and to use the proceeds to reim- 
burse its treasury for earnings used 
to pay for plant extensions, addi- 
tions and betterments. 

Among the exhibits offered at 
the hearing of the application for 
authority to issue the bonds re- 
cently held in this city was a state- 
ment showing that, according to 
utility estimates, it will have to ex- 
pend in 1922 for additions and het- 
terments to its system $9,259,070. 

The Los Angeles Gas & Electric 
Corporation, distributing gas and 
electricity in the city of Los An- 
geles and gas in Pasadena and con- 
tiguous territory, is experiencing a 
tremendous growth in its territory. 
During the winter just closing its 
gas send-out broke all previous rec- 
ords. According to officials of the 
company, the 1922 expenditure 
program clearly reflects the growth 
of the territory served by the com- 


pany. 





Pays Dividends by Issuing 
Stocks 


Portland, Me.—Authority to is- 
sue $230,000 of preferred stock for 
payment of seven quarterly divi- 
dends in arrears on preferred stock 
was given the Cumberland County 
Power & Light Company by the 
Public Utilities Commission. The 
company operates street car lines, 
power and light plants. 





Colorado Incorporations 

The Co-Tex Oil Company; 
$100,000 : home office, Denver. The 
incorporators are H. M. Rathvon; 
M. E. Barnhart and Ralph Hart- 
zell. 
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N. J. and Pa. Association Hold Annual Gathering 


Joint Sessions Bring Out Many Interesting Papers 


The Pennsylvania Gas Association 
and the New Jersey Gas Association 
held a joint meeting at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 26 and 27. In the forenoon of 
the first day each association held a 
separate business meeting for the 
election of new officers for the en- 
suing year, appointment of commit- 
tees, election of new members, etc. 

The Pennyslvania Gas Association 
elected the following new officers: 
President, Luther Gaston, Iebanon, 
Pa.; first vice-president, R. B. Hull, 
Lancaster, Pa.; second ‘vice-presi- 
dent, W. G. Murfit, Newtown, Pa.; 
secretary and treasurer, George L.. 
Cullen, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The New Jersey Gas Association 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Jacob 
Jones; vice-president, L. H. Yetter: 
secretary and treasurer, H. E. Ma- 
son. 

New members (individuals) elect- 
ed to the New Jersey association 
are: S. Du Bois, Bridgeton, N. J.; 
Robert F. Crowell. Bridgeton, N. J.; 
Ralph A. Harris, Bridgeton, N. J.; 
S: J. Corliss, Public Service Com- 
pany, Newark; J. H. Potter, Public 
Service Company, Newark; C. W. 
Brown, Public Service Company, 
Newark ; Herbert C. Doughty, Ham- 
mondton, N. J.; H. M. J. Lloyd, 
Helme & HclIlhenny, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; Howard W. Plucker, S. B. Sax- 
ton Stone Company, Baltimore, Md. 

New company members are New 
Jersey Gas Company, Coast Gas 
Company, Bridgeton Gas Light 
Company, Cape May Oil Cornpany, 
Atlantic City Gas Company. 

New company members of the 
Pennsylvania association are 
Waynesboro Gas Company, D. Mav- 
rice Mertz, president ; Annville& Pal- 
myra Gas Company, L. M. Kline, 
manager; Jersey Shore Gas Com- 
pany, S. G. Kinter. manager: Me 
chanicsburg Gas Company, H. L. 
King, manager; Fast Pennsylvania 





Gas & Electric Company (Bristol), 
D. A. Elias, manager; Peoples Light 
Company (Pittston), H. J. Flick, 
president ; Renova Gas Company, T. 
H. Gilchrist, manager; Philadelphia 
Suburban Gas & Electric Company 
(Chester), J. D. Shattuck, manager : 
Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Flec- 
tric Company (Pottstown), A. P. 
McCarthy, manager; Philadelphia 
Suburban Gas & Electric Company 
(Phoenixville), H. B. Atkin, man- 
ager; Philadelphia Suburban Gas & 
Electric Companv (Coatesville), H. 
P. Stephenson, manager. 

New active members are P. A. 
Fussellman, Counties Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, Ardmore. Pa.; A. T. 
Feiser, Counties Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Llanerch, Pa.; C. E. Woomer, 
Palmyra Gas Company, Palmyra, 
Pa.; F. C. Chronister, M. 1. Barry, 
J. W. Olsen, W. A. Fink, W. H. 
German, W. E. Farner, all of Harris- 
burg Gas Company, Harrisburg, Pa. ; 
C. B. Ranno, Counties Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, Norristown, Pa.; G. 
H. Davies, Jersey Shore Gas Com- 
pany, Jersey Shore, Pa. 

The joint meetings started the af- 
ternoon session on the 26th. The 
first- paper read was by Edward S. 
Boyer, superintendent of manufac- 
ture, Consumers Gas Company, 
Reading, Pa., entitled “Modern 
Boiler Installation and Equipment,” 
in which he described a new installa- 
tion at Reading. 

William H. Halsey, sales manager, 
Public Service Gas Company, New- 
ark, N. J., read a paper entitled 
“Why Gas Companies Must Mer- 
chandise Gas Consuming Appliances 
in the Biggest Possible Way.” 

This paper was discussed very 
freely by gas company men, appli- 
ance dealers and appliance manu fac- 
turers. It was agreed that there 
should be close co-operation between 
all three in order to insure that the 
consumer receives an appliance of 
standard design and efficiency, and 





the right appliance to perform the 
work the customer desires satisfac- 
torily. All should assist in educating 
the public as to the desirability of 
buying only appliances that have 
been tested and found to meet stand- 
ard specifications. 

An interesting paper on “Water 
Heating,” was presented by H. H. 
Ganser, manager of the Counties Gas 
& Electric Company, Norristown, 
Pa. Two exhibits were used to em- 
phasize the difference in cost of heat- 
ing water with coal and gas. One 
showed the amount of coal required 
for a given amount of hot water, 
and the cost per hour for the various 
amounts of hot water required. An 
average of one bucket of coal per day 
used would require over 900 Ib. per 
month. With coal at $12 per ton the 
cost of coal per month would aver- 
age $6. The other exhibit showed 
comparisons of cost of hot water per 
person, using gas, with various ar- 
ticles of food, and other articles 
which are being constantly purchased 
by members of a family. With gas 
costing $1 per thousand cubic feet 
the cost of hot water per person 
would be 3 cents per day. 

These exhibits are excellent for 
window displays, and will be repro- 
duced in an early issue of the 
JOURNAL 

In the discussion of this paper Mr. 
Bartlett, of Bartlett & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., made a comparison of cost 
of heating water with gas and elec- 
tricity. He stated that 3,500 cu. ft. 
of gas would heat 2,300 gal. of water, 
at a cost of $3,50, based on dollar 
gas. Whereas, an electric water 
heater that will heat 75 gal. per hour, 
would cost $27 per month to heat the 
same amount of water. 

Another interesting paper was read 

by Jacoh B. Jones, superintendent, 
sridgeton Gas Light Company, 
3ridgeton. N. J.. entitled “How to 
Reduce the Numbers of Non-Profit- 
able Gas Consumers.” 
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Report of Eastern States Gas 
Conference Adopted 


W. Griffin Gribbel presented the 
report of the conference committee 
which was ppointed at the 1921 
meeting of the New Jersey Gas As- 
sociation and the Pennsylvania Gas 
Association. 


The report follows: 


This report, including the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Eastern 
States Gas Conference, was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Another resolution instructing the 
president of the New Jersey Gas As- 
sociation and the president of the 
Pennsylvania Gas Association to ap- 
point a committee of seventeen who 
will meet to nominate the officers 
and the executive committee of the 
Eastern States Gas Conference, was 
adopted. 

Another resolution empowered the 
executive committee of the New 
Jersey Gas Association and the coun- 
cil of the Pennsylvania Gas Associa- 
tion to elect the first set of officers 
of the conference was adopted. 

There were present several repre- 
sentatives of gas companies in Mary- 
land and Delaware who stated that 
their companies would be glad to 
join the conference 

H. F. Frey, of the Allentown- 
Bethlehem Gas Company, read a pa- 
per on “Keeping Customers’ Ac- 
counts” which explained many new 
methods adopted by that company to 
save time and labor in the accounting 
department. 

R. R. Young, new-business agent 
of the Public Service Gas Company, 


Newark, N. J., presented a paper ex-. 


plaining the methods adopted to sell 
stock to consumers through their em- 
ployees. This company has placed 
two issues of stock with their con- 
sumers, both of which were very 
successful. Now the company is 
holding stockholders’ meetings in va- 
rious towns at which a representa- 
tive of the company tells them about 
the company’s plans and progress. 
Fred C. Freeman, vice-president 
and general manager of the Provi- 
dence Gas Company, Providence, R. 
I., delivered a paper on “Public Re- 
lations.” This company has a 
school for employees where each one 
is instructed regarding all depart- 
ments of the operation of the com- 
pany. Consumers are invited to visit 
the plant and the operation of a gas 





plant explained to them. Talks are 
made to the students of the high 
schools and colleges, all kinds of 
clubs, commercial organizations, etc. 

The company has miniature coal 
gas and water gas machines, and 
makes both kinds of gas before its 
audiences. The results of this work 
in good-will building have been very 
satisfactory. 

The banquet was held Thursday 
evening, the principal speaker being 
the Honorable W. PD. B. Aijiney, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 

The meeting was well attended, 
and the papers read of a high order. 


To Erect Storage Tank 


Webster, Bass—General Mana- 
ger and Treasurer Albert E. Shaw 
of the Webster & Southbridge Gas 
& Electric Company, has applied 
to the board of selectmen for per- 
mission to erect a gas storage tank 
on Union Street, near the works oi 
the gas and electric company. He 
said it would cost $50,000. He told 
the board it would be the means of 
making a better grade of gas for 
the consumers. 





Declare 2 Per Cent Dividend 


San Francisco, Cal——A 2 per 
cent dividend on common stock, 
payable April 15 to stockholders of 
record March 31, was authorized by 
the directors of the Central Coun- 
ties Gas Company following the 
annual meeting at which was read 
the annual report of E. W. Hunter, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager. The report is being mailed 
to stockholders, showing the fol- 
lowing interesting comparison of 
earnings for the years 1919 to 1921, 
inclusive : 


Year Ending— 
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The report points out that in the 
two-year period, from 1919 to 1921, 
the gross earnings have increased 
approximately 31 per cent and net 
earnings over 400 per cent. After 
writing off full depreciation for 
1921, it is added, a very satisfactory 
amount, was carried to corporate 
surplus. 


Street Lighting Contract of 
Lowell Renewed 


Lowell, Mass.—The city will pay 
the Lowell Gas Light Company 
$4.32 less per lamp for its street 
lighting during the next five years 
as the result of the contract about 
to be entered into by Mayor Brown 
on behalf of the city, and officials 
of the concern. As there are 1,530 
such lamps. it means an annual re- 
duction of $6,60960 from last 
year’s figures, and for the five-year 
period a total of $33,048.60. The 
rate paid last year after the expira- 
tion of the contract was $29.12 per 
lamp. This year the Gas Light 
company submitted a bid of $28.44, 
but as a result of several confer- 
ences with the mayor a price of 
$24.80 has been agreed upon. This 
is somewhat higher than the old 
contract price, which was fixed 
about six years ago, when condi- 
tions were radically difierent from 
what they are to-day: 


Twenty-Barrel-a-Day Well Is 
Brought In 


Hornell. N. ¥.—Considerable ex- 
citement has heen experienced in 
this immediate vicinity recently, 
due to the fact that Adelbert Aus- 
tin & Son has drilled in a twenty- 
barrel-a-day oil well on the Fred 
Dean farm. 

The field discovered is close to 
the village of Whitesville and prop- 
erty values have soared as a result. 
Mr. Austin has secured several 
more closely adjacent leases and 
plans drilling more wells. He has 
already let the contract for twe 
more and drilling will be started as 
soon as equipment can be secured. 





Elects Officers 


At the organization meeting of 
the board of directors of the Okla- 





Gross Operating Net 
Earnings Expenses Earnings 


.. $208.018 $163,783 $44,234 
-. 171,375 147,685 23,690 
.. 133,124 124,920 8,203 


homa Natural Gas Company the 
following officers were elected: 
Harry Heasley, of Emlenton, pres- 
ident; J. V. Ritts, A- W. Leonard 
and R. C. Sharp, vice-presidents ; 
Leonard C. Ritts, secretary and 
treasurer; R. S. Callen and C. A. 
O’ Donovan, assistants to secretary 
and treasurer. 
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All Directors of Pacific Gas & 
Electric Are Re-elected 


San Francisco, Cal——The annual 
meeting of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company embodied no surprises, 
since the financial statement for the 
year already has been published. 
The outgoing directors were re-elect- 
ed and at a subsequent meeting all 
the officers, headed by W. E. Creed. 

Features of the meeting were the 
reports of Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager John A. Britton and 
Second Vice-President and Trea- 
surer A. F. Hockenbeamer. 

Some of the salient points of Brit- 
ton’s report were: 

The company’s operations now 
embrace thirty-six counties of 
northern California, supplying a ter- 
ritory containing an estimated popu- 
lation of 2,000,000. The number of 
consumers served is 598,969, repre- 
senting a gain of 29,610 above the 
total for the preceding year. The 
annual expenditure in the State for 
materials, salaries, dividends and 
bond interests amounts to upwards 
of $30,000,000. It employs 8,213 
men and women. 

The total payroll for 1921 was 
over $13,000,000. 

The operating revenues from all 
departments for the year 1921 totaled 
$36,933,474 of which 61 per cent was 
derived from electric sales, 34 per 
cent from gas sales and the remain- 
ing 5 per cent from water, steam and 
street railway operations. Operating 
revenues increased $2,457,514 over 
the year 1920. Operating expenses 
amounted to $27,348,162, distributed 
as follows: Labor, $8,464,590; fuel 
oil, $6,611,716; power purchased, 
materials and supplies and miscel- 
laneous, $4.456,817; taxes, $3,265,- 
895; rentals for lease of other plant, 
$950,066; reserve for casualty and 
uncollectible accounts, $530,000; re- 
serve for depreciation, $3,069,078. 
Operating expenses increased $1,- 
102,220 over 1920. 

The gross expenditures for addi- 
tions and betterments during 1921, 
not including the leased properties of 
the Sierra and San Francisco Power 
Company, amounted to $18,651,563. 
Important units of construction work 
completed last year were: Steam 
electric plants: Oakland. 16,756 


h.-p.; hydro-electric plants: Spring 
Gap, Tuolumne County, 10.056 h.-p. ; 
saat Croek, Shasta County (vu 
plants), 33,512 h-p. One hundred 
and sixty miles of high-tension trans- 
mission line were competed and put 
into operation. 


High pressure gas mains were 
placed in service from Sacramento 
to Woodland and from San Jose to 
Los Gatos. Good progress was made 
on the first large unit of the Pit 
River development, which is sched- 
uled for completion on Sept. 1, 1922, 
and will provide an additional 94,000 
h.-p. 


The company’s nineteen gas plants 


manufactured over 11,000,000,000, 


cu. ft. of gas, to distribute which 
required 3,168 miles of mains. These 
plants are located in the following 
cities: San Francisco (two plants), 
Oakland, San Jose, Fresno, San Ra- 
fael, Santa Rosa, Napa, Vallejo, 
Chico, Grass Valley, Sacramento, 
Marysville, Colusa, Oroville, Los 
Gatos, Red Bluff, Redding, Redwood 
City and Willows. 


Operation of New Gasoline 
Absorption Plant Started 


Monroe, La—The El Dorado 
Gas Company began operation of 
its large gasoline absorption plant 
April 15. It is located about three 
miles east of FE! Dorado and cost 
about $100,000. 

The plant will turn out 2.500 bbl. 
of oil 2 day which, it is believed, 
will be increased to 7,000 bbl. later. 

The plant extracts about thirty 
gallons of gasoline from a million 
feet of gas. The gasoline content of 
gas in the Monrce is about 400 gal. 
to the million cubic feet. 





Demonstration of Gas Making 
Given to Students 


Utica, N. Y.—In an endeavor to 
broaden the general knowledge of 
the community in the process of 
gas manufacture, a successful dem- 
onstration of gas making was 
given before several hundred stu- 
dents of the science department of 
the Utica Free Academy, recently 
by officials of the Utica Gas & 
Electric Company. 

The demonstration, using the 
company’s miniature gas plant. 
was in charge of Walter J. Cahill. 
general superintendent of the gas 
department, assisted by Gordon 
Bartlett, company chemist. Fol- 
lowing the actual demonstration, 
James E. Cooper, gas engineer, 
gave an interesting illustrated ad- 
dress on “The Gas Industry.” 

The Utica Gas & Electric Com- 
pany feels that the “humanizing 
element” in the relationship of anv 
public utility with the community 
should be strengthened at every 
opportunity. 





Extensive Drilling Operations 
Planned 


Chenango Forks, N. Y.—George 
W. Hilsinger, president of the 
Tioughnioga Oil, Gas & Minerai 
Company, Inc., has announced that 
the company will start oil-drilling 
operations at an early date. 

Acting upon the advice of geolo- 
gists and experts in oil drilling 
operations will first be begun in the 
Itaska field, in which section the 
company owns and leases a large 
territory. 

Residents of Binghamton and 
local interests, in whom control of 
several thousand acres adjacent to 
the Itaska field is vested, also plan 
drilling at an early date. 

It has been nearly forty years 
since any oil drilling has been done 
in this section. At that time, with 
every indication of striking a pay- 
ing flow soon, the drillers em- 
ployed by a group of local land- 
owners fired the derrick and left. 
The drilling was abandcned. Local 
historians have always felt that this 
mystery could have been easily 
solved by officials of a large oil 
company, known at that time to 
have been antagonistic to private 
drilling. 





Youngsville, N. Y.—The George 
Topper Company, who are drilling 
the deep well into the Medina sand 
at 5,000 ft. depth have met with a 
serious setback in their activities. 
After passing the 4,209-ft. depth 
the tools have been lost in the hole, 
caused by the cable parting. Con- 
siderable difficulty is being encoun- 
tered in regaining the equipment 
as the total weight of the apparatus 
approximates 6,500 Ib. 

Small pockets of gas have been 
reached in this section but nothing 
of commercial value has been un- 
covered to date. 


City to Benefit by Rate 


Reduction 

Portland, Me.— The lighting 
committee of the city government 
met last week and signed a con. 
tract with the Portland Gas Light- 
ing Company for one year as of 
Feb. 1. The contract is somewhat 
more advantageous to the city than 
that of last year. A clause in it 
provides for further charge under 
the reduction granted bv the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, which is 
to become effective Mav 1, which 
will mean still more of a saving to 
the city on its gas light bill. 
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“Old-Timers” Honored at 
Meeting 

Elmira, N. Y.—Sixty-seven “old- 
timers,” employees of the Elmira 
Water, Light & Railroad Com- 
pany, were recently entertained by 
the company, at a meeting held in 
their honor at Rorick’s Glen. 

President and General Manager 
of the company F. H. Hill was host 
to the gathering and in behalf of 
the company presented to all em- 
ployees of ten years or over, con- 
tinuous service, a token of appre- 
ciation. 

It is planned to have service but- 
tons, designed to show years of as- 
sociation with the company pro- 
vided for the members of the “Old- 
Timers Club.” 

John Gilmore, who has been with 
the company thirty-six years, was 
the patriarch of the assemblage 
and responded to “How It Feels to 
Be an Old-Timer.” 


Monroe Fields Survey Shows 
Gas Can Be Piped to New 
Orleans for 80 Cents 


New Orleans, La.—Natural gas 
can be piped to New Orleans from 
the Monroe fields at a cost of about 
$7,500,000, and can be distributed 
for domestic consumption at a max- 
imum rate of 80 cents to $1 per 
thousand cubic feet. This is the 
finding of the survey just completed 
by the minerals and engineering di- 
vision of the State Department of 
Conservation, made public by Gov- 
ernor Parker to whom the report 
was addressed. 

These conclusions are arrived at 
in the survey: 

“1. Ample gas deposits exist in the 
Monroe field, but the State should 
eliminate the carbon black plants and 
other channels of waste. 

“2. A sixteen-inch pipe line via 
Natchez, 275 miles long, would cost 
about $7,500,000, and could deliver 
15,000,000 ft. daily in New Orleans. 

“8. The gas would cost, delivered 
to the consumer, 80 cents to $1 per 
thousand cubic feet.” 

The survey, which was made un- 
der the direction of Ben K. Stroud, 
supervisor of the minerals division, 
and Frank T. Payne, engineer of the 
Conservation Department, exhaus- 
tively treats the subject of piping gas 
to New Orleans. Governor Parker 
has ordered 500 copies of the report 
printed for the Assembly. 

It considers three: possible routes 
for the pipe line, but the engineers 
drawing the report express prefer- 





ence for the route via Natchez, stat- 
ing that the Mississippi River at 
Natchez Island averages forty feet 
in depth, offering a desirable place 
for crossing. 

The report gives the total popula- 
tion of the cities that would be served 
by that route at 453,294, including 
New Orleans. It sets the cost of the 
sixteen-inch pipe line at $7,514,619, 
and the annual cost of administra- 
tion, including interest at 8 per cent, 
amortization at 1244 per cent, and all 
expenses of maintenance at $2,261,- 
750. It estimates the cost of natural 
gas delivered to the pipe line at Mon- 
roe from the wells, at 8 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. 

Probable annual consumption is 
estimated as follows: 

Domestic uses at New Orleans, 4,- 
200,000,000 cu. ft.; other towns 450,- 
000,000 cu. ft.; industrial, 1,825,- 
000,000; a grand total of 6,475,000,- 
000 cu. ft. a year. 





N. Y. State Gas & Electric 
Corp. Elects New Officers 


Ithaca, N. Y.—The New York 
State Gas & Electric Corporation, 
which owns and operates gas and 
electric plants in the cities of Ith- 
aca, Cortland, Norwich. Oneonta 
and Sidney. and furnishes gas and 
electric service to these communi- 
ties as well as the towns and vil- 
lages located in this immediate ter- 
ritory, elected the following officers 
recently: President, S. J. Magee; 
vice-president, G. A. Strain; secre- 
tary-treasurer, O. E. Wasser. 

Mr. Magee was formerly vice- 
president of the company, while 
Mr. Strain was general superin- 
tendent, in charge of the opera- 
tions of the various plants and Mr. 
Wasser was auditor, in charge of 
the accounting. 

J. I. Mange. the former president 
of the New York State Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation, has resigned in 
order that he might devote his en- 
tire time to the affairs of the J. G. 
White Management Corporation, 
of New York City, of which he is 
vice-president in active charge of 
public utility matters. 

Mr. Magee has for the past sev- 
eral vears been located in New 
York, but will move his family to 
Ithaca, N. Y., the latter part of 
May. It is the expectation that all 
executive administration of the 
properties in question will in the 
future be conducted from the Ith- 
aca Office. 


Rebuilding Gas Plant 


Some months ago the gas plant at 
Carroll, Iowa, was forced to shut 
down. Several of the leading citi- 
zens, however, determined that the 
town should no longer be without 
gas, and have recently placed con- 
tract with the Western Gas Con- 
struction Company to build them a 
modern carbureted water gas set, to- 
gether with the coke hoist, bucket 
and high-pressure blower required 
for same. 

Work on the new contract is being 
pushed vigorously, as the people in 
Carroll are anxious to have gas ser- 
vice restored as soon as possible. 


Purifier for Sheboygan 


In line with the general construc- 
tion policy of the Sheboygan Gas 
Light Company, of Sheboygan, Wis., 
for their improvements in 1922, con- 
tract has recently been placed for a 
twenty-four foot diameter steel puri- 
fier with extension to the steel hoist- 
ing frame of the present purifier con- 
struction. 

Contract for the new purifier has 
been placed with the Western Gas 
Construction Company. 


Elect Officers of Utica G. & E. 


Company 

Utica, N. Y—At the recent an- 
nual meeting the following officers 
of the Utica Gas & Electric Com- 
pany were elected: President and 
general manager, Frank M. Tait; 
vice-president and associate gen- 
eral manager, F. B. Steele; vice- 
president, M. J. Brayton; secretary 
and treasurer, George H. Stack; as- 
sistant secretaries, W. C. Birming- 
ham, W. J. Duffy; assistant trea- 
surer, John F. Carney; directors, 
F. M. Tait, J. C. Brady, S. A. 
Beardsley, W. E. Lewis, Charles 
B. Rogers, William I. Taber, Will- 
iam T. Baker, Frank B. Steele and 
M. J. Brayton. 


Comanche Gas Rate Extended 


The Comanche Gas Company, of 
Comanche, Stephens’ County, Iowa, 
has secured an extension until Nov. 
1, of the rate schedule established 
Jan. 1, and which expired by terms 
April 1. The extension was granted 
with the definite understanding that 
the schedule will be reduced Nov. 1, 
provided the present gas supply con- 
tinues to be available. The present 
rate is 60 cents for 1,000 cu. ft., with 
10 per cent discount on prompt pay- 
ment of bills. 
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THe Wesster & SOUTHBRIDGE 
Gas & Exectric Company, Web- 
ster, Mass., has been granted a per- 
mit by the board of selectmen, to re- 
locate poles on South Main Street. 


Georce R. StTap.eton, forty-nine 
years old, and for the past seventeen 
years connected with the Buck 
Range Company, Denver, Col., is 
dead. 


Joun P. Mitrcnert, of Maple 
Street, Sterling, Mass., who was re- 
cently appointed manager of the mu- 
nicipal light plant, has left for Nova 
Scotia, for a vacation, upon the ad- 
vice of his physician. Harrison W. 
Rugg, the new member of the board 
of light commissioners this year, will 
attend to the bookkeeping depart- 
ment, while Lionel Wilder, Mr. 
Mitchell’s partner in business, will 
look after the mechanical details un- 
til Mr. Mitchell’s return from 
Canada. 


Tue Massacuusetts Gas Com- 
PANIES has declared a dividend of 
13% per cent upon the common shares 
of the corporation, payable May 1, 
to stockholders of record on April 
15. E. N. Wrightington is treasurer 
of the concern. 


Tue Coast Vatieys Gas & ELEc- 
tric ComPANY has recently issued a 
block of 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock which is being offered 
to the public by Hunter, Dulin & 
Co. at 86 to yield 7 per cent. The 
stock is callable at 110 and is exempt 
from personal property taxes in Cal- 
ifornia. There is $100,000 par value 
of this preferred stock outstanding. 
Dividend requirements were earned 
2.333 times last year. 


Tue Paciric Gas & ELECTRIC 
CorPoraTION, one of the hydro-elec- 
tric and gas distributing utilities in 
the West, has declared regular quar- 
terly $1.25 common dividend. 


L. J. Frentz, who until recently 
has been connected with the sales de- 
partment of the New York State Gas 
& Electric Company, at Ithaca, N. 
Y., has of late formed an association 
with the Northern New York Utili- 


ties, Inc., of Watertown, N. Y., and 
will have charge of the sales depart- 
ment. Among Mr. Frentz’s first du- 
ties in his new position was the di- 
recting of an intensive gas range 
demonstration and selling campaign 
held early in April, and the company 
has just completed a special sales ef- 
fort on automatic tank and water 
heaters. 


Dr. Atex. C. HUMPHREYS, on and 
after May 1, 1922, will be located at 
Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. Communications 
should be sent there to the president’s 
office. The telephone number is Ho- 
boken 454. 


Tue Repusiic Licut, Heat & 
Power ComPANny, distributing gas in 
Dunkirk and throughout western 
New York State, have a large acre- 
age under lease in the newly devel- 
oped Abbey-Forestville natural gas 
field and plan to start drilling sev- 
eral wells as soon as equipment can 
be gotten on the ground. 


THe EASTERN CONNECTICUT 
Power CoMPpaANY has increased its 
capital to $4,000,000 by the issuing of 
5,000 additional shares of stock, each 
of the value of $100. 


TuHeE Potice have received word 
that the body of a man believed to be 
that of James Higgins, of Fitchburg, 
connected with the Fitchburg Light 
& Gas Company, was found in a 
creek in an outlying district of Chi 
cago, Ill. The man hired a taxicab 
and drove to the creek, where he 
drowned himself, according to the 
police. A hook bearing the name of 
“Higgins” was found in his pocket, 
but the vest which he wore bore the 
name of Michael J. Sullivan, 12 Ad- 
ams Street, Fitchburg. 


Joun C. MiILter, sales manager 
for the Oklahoma Producing & Re: 
fining Corporation, has resigned his 
position with that organization, ac- 
cording to an announcement at the 
company’s offices in Tulsa, Okla. 
Although he has made no statement 
regarding his future plans, it is un- 
derstood that he will join an Eastern 
firm within a short time. Mr. Miller 
is succeeded by D. L. Gilland, former 
head of the distributing division of 
the same corporation. Mr Gilland 
has served the Oklahoma Producing 
& Refining Corporation, since Feb. 
1, 1917. Prior to that time he was 
with the Pierce Oil Corporation for 
eleven years. 


Reynolds Is Secretary of the 
Western Refiners 


Chicago, Ill—John D. Reynolds, 
formerly secretary and counsel of 
the American Independent Petro- 
leum Association has been appointed 
secretary and counsel of the West- 
ern Petroleum Refiners Association, 
succeeding H. G. James. Mr. James 
is to give all his time to his oil inter- 
ests. 

At the same time Harry Birming- 
ham, formerly traffic manager of the 
Sinclair Refining Company, was ap- 
pointed traffic manager and A. T. 
Sindel rate expert. The traffic de- 


partment will be moved from Chi- 
cago to Kansas City at once. The 
appointments were decided upon at a 
meeting of the board of directors at 
the association headquarters at 
Kansas City March 24. 

While Mr. Reynolds states that he 
has as yet formed no definite plans, 
the policy during the coming year 
will be to take the association to the 
refiner and actively work to restore 
those refiners who have been put out 
of business by the trying times, back 
on their feet. 

Since the American Independent 
Petroleum Association was merged 
last fall with the Independent Oil 
Men’s Association to form the 
present national jobbers association. 
Mr. Reynolds has been practising 
law and has been retained as counsel 
for the National Petroleum Market 
ers Association. He resigns this po 
sition to take the leadership of the 
refiners’ association. 

At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the refiners, association at 
Kansas City seven members of the 
board were chosen as an executive 
committee to meet at the call of the 
president on short notice when any 
important emergency might arise. 
W. D. Richardson, president of the 
Meridian Petroleum Corporation, 
Kansas City, and former president 
of the refiners’ association, was 
named chairman of the executive 
committee. The other members are 
E. R. Perry, Cosden & Co., Tulsa; 
P. M. Miskell, Empire Refineries, 
Inc., Tulsa; FE. E. Schock, India- 
homa Refining Company, St. Louis: 
F. A. Pielsticker, Midland Refining 
Company, El Dorado, Kan.; E. W. 
Goebel. Kansas City Refining Com- 
pany, Kansas City, and Flliott Jones, 
Elliott Jones & Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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Natural Gas Situation to Be 
Controlled by Appointive 
Commission 
Bridgeburg, Ont.—The Minister 
of Mines, Harry Mills, has ap- 
proved the plan advanced by the 
Bridgeburg council and commit- 
tees from other adjacent towns, 
that the control of the natural gas 
situation be placed in the hands of 
an appointive commission of three, 
instead of having the entire au- 
thority governing natural gas dis- 
tribution and service vested in one 
man as at present. Ontario mu- 
nicipalities have received assurance 
from Mr. Mills that immediate leg- 
islation toward this end will be 

promulgated. 

Officials of the Provincial Nat- 
ural Gas & Fuel Company, of Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont., who, under the 
action of the gas referee, have ob- 
tained an increase from 50 cents 
per thousand cubic feet, the fran- 
chise rate, to 75 cents per thousand 
cubic feet, are confident, however, 
that no action of a newly appointed 
Gas Commission could be held as 
nullifying the ruling of the referee. 





Additions and Improvements 
to Binghamton Gas Works 
to Cost $100,900 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Charles E. 
Bennett, vice-president and general 
manager of the Binghamton Gas 
Works, Binghamton, N. Y., has an- 
nounced additions and alterations 
to the company’s plant, and instal- 
lation of new gas manufacturing 
equipment that will entail an ex- 
penditure of nearly $100,000. 

A building that adjoins the pres- 
ent plant in Court Street has been 
obtained and after extensive re- 
modeling has been completed will 
be utilized to house a new water 
gas machine as well as a booster 
pump and station meter. 

It is planned to erect new build- 
ing for boiler and superheater 
equipment. The addition of this 
new equipment and the rearrange- 
ment of the present apparatus will 
increase the output of the plant to 
nearly double its present capacity. 





New Manufactured Gas Plant 
for Kokomo 


The completion by next Nov. 1 
of a new artificial gas plant for the 
city of Kokomo, Ind., which has 
become an unusually heavy user of 
gas for industrial purposes, was 
prophesied following a “gentle- 


men’s agreement” on service rates 
just entered into between B. C. 
Moon, mayor of Kokomo, seven 
members of the Kokomo city coun- 
cil, and C. W. Munroe, vice-presi- 
dent of the Kokomo Gas & Fuel 
Company, of which the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company, of 
Chicago, is the parent company. 

At present a gas supply shortage 
threatens Kokomo. The basis of 
the rate agreement is a graduated 
schedule of service rates ranging 
from a net charge of $1.35 per 
thousand cubic feet to the small 
consumer down to 75 cents a thou- 
sand cubic feet to large users of 
fuel. A contract was to be drawn 
up before the last of April after 
which the gas company and the 
city authorities \planned to go be- 
fore the Public Service :‘Commis- 
sion of Indiana for approval of the 
agreement. Consummation of the 
agreement is expected to consume 
less than thirty days, after which 
work will be started immediately 
on the erection of a gas plant, Mr 
Munroe said, according to news 
from Kokomo, just received by au- 
thorities at Indianapolis. 

Mr. Moon also was quoted as 
Saying it was reasonable to believe 
that the company should be able to 
supply fuel from the new plant by 
Nov. 1, 1922. Much complaint as 
to the lack of supply of the com- 
pany in Kokomo has been heard 
recently, the supply there being 
partly artificial and partly natural. 
The artificial gas has been piped 
from Chicago and several times the 
mains from Chicago have been 
found to contain leaks, with conse- 
quent shortage of the fuel at the 
terminal. 





Stockholders Elect Officers 
and Directors 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Recent annual 
stockholders election of the Lux 
Oil Company, 511 S. A. & K. Build- 
ing, Syracuse, N. Y., the following 
directors were elected: Charles A. 
Lux, P. C. Dunning and E. Gold- 
stein of Syracuse, Daniel E. Lux 
and J. H. Lux of Clyde, N. Y.., 
Willard H. Tappan and J. F. Will- 
iams of Raldwinsville At the 
meeting of the directors following 
the stockholders’ meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Charles A, Lux: vice-presi- 
dent, Willard H. Tappan; treasur- 
er, J. F. Williams: secretary, Dan- 
iel E. Lux. 


Bowling Matches 


Leominster, Mass.—The Clinton 
Gas Company took all four points 
from the Leominster Gas Com- 
pany, in a special bowling match 
on the Hub alleys last week. The 
totals were: Clinton, 419, 412, 420, 
1,242: Leominster, 4547, 391, 406, 
1,134. The Clinton line up was 
Walsh, Freel, Casey, Jennings, 
Bigeby; JIeominster, Wedge, 
Trembly, Whittle, Watkins and 
Ashton. 





Leominster, Mass.—There were 
two bowling matches rolled on the 
Hub alleys last week, between the 
Leominster Gas Company and the 
Arlington Gas Company. the locals 
winning the first match and the 
visitors evened the matches in the 
second contest. In the first match 
Leominster defeated Arlington, 
1,385 pins to 1,294 pins, and in the 
second match Arlington defeated 


orn” 


Leominster 1,277 pins to 1,267 pins. 


Pittsfield Coal Gas Co. Is to 


Occupy Park Building 

Pittsfield, Mass—The Fittsfeld 
Coal Gas Company has started 
work upon alterations te the Park 
Building, corner of South Street 
and Bank Row, which it recently 
purchased. All the first floor will 
be used for salesrooms and offices 
and the second floor will be used 
exclusively as office space En- 
trance will be on South Street. The 
first floor will be lowered to the 
sidewalk level, and both the South 
Street and Bank Row fronts will 
be improved. Architects Harding 
& Seaver drew the plans for the 
changes and D. Flerbert Pike has 
been granted the general contract. 
The company has bought four lots 
of land from the Backus tract on 
East Street. It is planned to build 
garage and storage structures on 
the premises. The price paid is 
said to have been $6,000. 








To Improve Service and 
Reduce Rates 

Franklin, N. H.—John P. Proctor, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Franklin Light & Power Company, 
states that the company has com- 
pleted arrangements to install new 
gas-making apparatus at its plant, 
and to make various improvements 
in the service which will enable it to 
furnish gas to customers in Franklin 
at a material reduction from the 
present gas rates. The company 
hopes to be able to furnish the new 
service to take effect June 1. 
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Conservation of Natural Gas 
Supply Urged by Louis- 
ville Manager 

Louisville, Ky.—-Donald McDon- 
ald, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company. speaking before the Fx- 
change Club of Louisville, said that 
no city could be prosperous unless 
served by prosperous public utilities. 
Mr. McDonald’s subject was “Our 
Great Public Utilities,” and he em- 
phasized the value to the community 
of dealing with utilities in a spirit of 
fairness. He urged the necessity of 
conserving our natural gas supply, 
and cited as one of the chief causes 
of waste the manufacture of carbon 
black. “The carben black factories 
in this State to-day are burning up 
enough gas to supply 100,000 
homes,” he said: “the use of natural 
gas for this purpose should be pro- 
hibited if we are to insure a supply 
of natural gas for domestic purposes 
in the future.” 





Experts to Present Papers at 
Natural Gas Association 
Convention 
As the time approaches for the 
annual convention of the Natural 
Gas Association of America, at 
Kansas City, Mo., May 15, 16, 17 
and 18, much interest has been 
aroused by the number of exhibits 
by the members of the Supply 
Men’s Association, as well as by 
the fine program arranged by Sec- 
retary William B. Way. Nearly 
every inch of space in the exhibi- 
tion hall has been rented by sup- 
ply men throughout the country, 
and it is known now that this part 
of the convention will be a huge 

success. 

As to the convention proper, 
nothing of interest to natural gas 
men has been omitted in the pre- 
paring of the program and the ap- 
pointment of experts to read the 
papers and lead the debates in the 
subjects. of deep importance to men 
in the industry. Four papers will 
be read, two of them at one of the 
sessions. and one at each of the 
other two. 

Henry Morris, of the Dallas Gas 
Company, Dallas, Texas, will read 
a paper entitled “What the Natural 
Gas Companies Are Doing to Help 
the Consumer Get the Greatest 
Value from His Natural Gas Ser- 
vice.” This it is hoped will be 
copied in great part by the news- 
papers throughout the gas-consum- 
ing districts, as it is of as much 





importance to the consumer as to 
the members of the association. 

“The Indeterminate Franthise” 
will be the subject of a paper read 
by J. W. Dana, of the Kansas City 
Gas Company, and the well-known 
ability of Mr. Dana in dealing with 
this and any other technical sub- 
ject will mean that he will hold the 
interest of the convention while on 
the floor, and after he is through 
his hearers will know a lot more 
than they did before. 

G. C. Maxwell, formerly secre- 
tary of the Public Utility Commis- 
sion of Ohio, who has been deliv- 
ering talks throughout the State of 
Ohio on the subject of natural gas, 
has prepared a paper on the result 
of his experiences therefrom, and 
there is no gainsaying that many 
new things will be brought out. 
Contact with the general public by 
the manufacturer or producer al- 
ways brings out new points in the 
industry, and Mr. Maxwell will be 
more than entertaining: he will be 
instructive. 

H. C. Cooper, chief engineer of 
the Hope Natural Gas Company 
and affiliated companies, will have 
a paper on “Standardization,” with 
which he is very familiar, and he 
also will instruct very broadly. 





To Increase Facilities for the 
Manufacture of Gas 

Canandaigua, N. Y.—Manager 
Thomas M. Cougevan of the Roch- 
ester Gas & Electric Corporation’s 
Canandaigua office has announced 
that the corporation plans exten- 
sive increases in gas manufactur- 
ing facilities at the Canandaigua 
gas plant. 

Manager Cougevan further 
states that the contemplated instal- 
lation of the new and improved 
equipment will be sufficient to 
meet the increasing gas demands 
of the community for some time to 
come. 


Gas Report Shows 8 Per Cent 
Earnings 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Analysis of 
the report of the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company by the city attor- 
ney’s department shows that the 
closing months of 1921 and the 
early months of 1922 show earn- 
ings which will exceed 8 per cent 
by about $250,000, according to 
John M. Niven, city attorney, who 
announced that the rate commis- 
sion will be asked to restore the 
old rate of 75 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 





Bill Signed Authorizing Below 
Par Stock and Bond Issues 


Boston, Mass.—Governor Chan- 
ning M. Cox signed the bills provid- 
ing that gas, electric and water com 
panies may issue bonds at less than 
par as such a rate of interest as the 
State Public Utilities Commission 
shall approve, and that when a gas 
or electric company increases its 
capital stock, and such new stock 
cannot be disposed of at or above 
par, the Public Utilities Commission 
may authorize the sale at less than 
par. 


Navy Medal Is Received by 


General Harries 

In appreciation of his close co- 
operation with the naval forces of 
the United States during the World 
War, General George H. Harries, 
vice-president of H. M. Byllesby & 
Co., has been decorated with the 
Navy Distinguished Service Medal. 
The presentation was made April 12, 
by Secretary of the Navy Edwin 
Denby. at the Navy Department in 
Washington. Only nine officers of 
the army and navy, including Gen- 
eral Harries, have received this dec- 
oration for distinguished services 
from both branches of the service. 

The citation accompanying the 
medal reads as follows: 

“For distinguished service during 
the World War in a position of high 
responsibility when, as commander, 
U.S. Army Base Section Five, Brest, 
France, he by his marked executive 
ability, broad understanding of our 
problems, unfailing courtesy and a 
constant willingness to co-operate, 
materially assisted the navy in its ar- 
duous work on the French coast.” 

General Harries is now on the 
reserve officers’ list, after many years 
in the active military service of the 
nation. During the World War he 
was in charge of the Fifty-ninth De- 
pot Brigade of the Thirty-fourth Di- 
vision, at Deming, N. M.; he then 
commanded the One Hundred and 
Fighty-sixth Infantry Brigade at 
Camp Jackson, and took this organ- 
ization overseas. He was commander 
of Base Section Five-at Brest, and 
directed all construction work at thar 
port. Following the signing of the 


armistice, he was placed in command 
of the Eighty-seventh Division, and 
was relieved of that charge to be- 
come chief of the United States mil- 
itary mission in which capacity he 
was the first American officer to en- 
ter Berlin after the war. 
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Natural Gas Findings in Texas 


Latest reports from the Texas 
fields say that the Bell No. 1, in the 
vicinity of Pecos, is flowing at the 
rate of 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 cu. 
ft. daily. 


On the Harrell tract eight miles 
north of Eastland a well yielding 
an estimated 150,000,000 cu. ft. of 
gas is reported and so great is the 
roar and odor that the farmers for 
miles around have threatened le- 
gal action if the promoters do not 
quell the noise and odor. 


At Post, Texas, is in the Pan- 
handle country, they have struck 
so much gas it is blowing the tools 
out of the hole. No estimate given. 


At Currie, Texas, the Snowden- 
McSweeney well, a mile to the 
north of the city is producing 15,- 
000,000 cu. ft. of gas. 


What a pity that these exceilent 
wells are far removed from any 
city of consequence, still there is 
money in carbon black and if there 
is no other use for the gas it should 
be used for the carbon black indus- 
try and not allowed to go to waste. 
No doubt, there will be gasoline 
distilled therefrom if the drillers 
will think clearly and not run wild 
on oil. 





Pacific Gas & Electric to Erect 
New Building 
San Francisco, Cal.—Erection of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
at a cost of $1,750,000, will be start- 
ed soon. The site for the structure 
was recently purchased at a cost of 
$500,000. It will adjoin the new 
sixteen-story Matson Navigation 
Company building now being erected 
on lower Market Street. The height 
and style of the new structure have 
not yet been decided upon. 





Byllesby 10-Payment Booklet 


The second edition of “Income 
Building on the Byllesby Ten-Pay- 
ment Plan” has just been published. 
It contains a short resume of the ac- 
tivities of the H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
organization, and explains the prin- 
ciples and summarizes the advan- 
tages of purchasing securities on the 
partial payment plan. Copies will 
be forwarded to inquirers upon re- 
quest. 


Allows Service Charge 

Boston, Mass.—The Department 
of Public Utilities has authorized the 
Malden & Melrose Gas Light Com- 
pany, to charge its customers at the 
rate of 12% cents per 100 cu. ft. for 
gas and a regular monthly assessment 
of 35 cents as a service charge. The 
service charge permitted by the de- 
partment is the first to be allowed to 
any company of any considerable 
size. It is said that the decision will 
have a bearing upon the application 
of a number of other gas companies 
for authority to put in a service 
charge. The Worcester Gas Light 
Company has petitioned the commis- 
sion for authority to estublish a 50- 
cent service charge in Worcester. 
Chairman Attwill of the commission 
has indicated that the commissior 
might be willing to authorize a low- 
er amount for a service charge, and 
it is expected the decision on the 
Worcester case will be similar to 
the Malden & Melrose decision. The 
Malden & Melrose Gas Company pe- 
titioned for authority to impose a 
service charge of 50 cents and sell 
gas at the rate of 12 cents a hundred. 
The department scales down the ser- 
vice charge and allows the company 
an offset of one-half a cent more in 
the sale of its product. Commis- 
sioner Everett E. Stone dissents from 
the decision of the remainder of the 
commission. He says the service 
charge works out in a reduction in 
the price of gas to the consumer of 
but 7% cents per thousand cubic feet 
“when the cost of making -the gas 
has been reduced at least 22 cents. 
This company,” he adds, “has grad- 
ually raised its rates for gas from 
90 cents in 1917 to 31.50 per thon- 
sand cubic feet in 1920 because of 
the large increase in the cost of la- 
bor and material that entered into 
the manufacture of gas, and the cus- 
tomers accepted the scales with little 
objection because they felt the in- 
creases were justified. Now that the 
costs of the company are substan- 
tially reduced, the consumers are en- 
titled to a more comparable reduc- 
tion in the price of gas. 1 believe the 
consumers are entitled te a greater 
reduction in the price of gas and 
that without further unnecessary 
delay.” The majority report ex- 
pressed the opinion that customers 
using little or no gas, but desiring to 
have the lines connected with the 
company’s mains not only contribute 
little to the company’s revenue but 
do not contribute enough to cover the 


company’s expense incurred solely 
for them. The question determined, 
says the report, was not one pri- 
marily between the company and its 
customers but rather between the 
customers themselves as to the fair- 
est method of raising revenue for the 
successful operation of the company. 


Rights Given Utility Company 

Providence, R. I.—The Rhode 
Island House of Representatives 
passed the bill giving to the Black- 
stone Valley Gas & Electric Com- 
pany the right of eminent domain in 
Providence County outside of Provi- 
dence and East Providence. A mo- 
tion made by Representative McCoy 
of Pawtucket, Democrat, was de- 
feated. Mr. McCoy said there were 
objections to the bill which he want- 
ed to see “ironed out” in commit- 
tee. His motion was opposed by 
Representative Talcott of Provi- 
dence, member of the corporations 
committee, which reported the bill. 
Mr. Talcott said there was no oppo- 
sition to the bill at a public hearing, 
except from Fast Providence. Rep- 
resentative Herrick of Woonsocket, 
Democrat, said his city opposed the 
act. Representative Condon of Cen- 
tral Falls, Democrat, also favored 
recommittal. Both men made mo- 
tions to except their cities from pro- 
visions of the act, but failed. The 
bill finally passed on a roll call, 68 
to 26. 





Has New Position 


Woonsocket, R. I—Herman J. 
Pettingill, Jr., sales manager of the 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric 
Company, has accepted a position in 
the securities department of the Bos- 
ton, Mass., offices of Stone & Web- 
ster, Inc., brokers for public utilities 
stocks and bonds. He will com- 
mence his new duties May 1. Mr. 
Pettingill has been associated with 
the Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric 
Company for ten years, having been 
located in Woonsocket for eight 
vears and in Fawtucket for two 
years. His successor has not been 
appointed. 


Contract Approved 


Boston, Mass.— Mayor ‘James 
Curley has approved of this city 
contract: With National Electric 
Construction & Supply Company, 
lowest bidder, for installing and com- 
pleting gas and electrical systems in 
the Prince- District Elementary 
School, $6,475. 





